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REVIEWS 


Essay on English Literature; and Considera- 
tions on the Genius of its Men, Times, and 
Revolutions—[Essai, §c.] By M. de Cha- 
teaubriand. London: Churton. 


We know not what English readers in general 
will think of this title-page, but we may as well 
confess, at the outset, that it raised no great ex- 
ations in our minds. Mons. Chateaubriand is 
altogether what the Germans would call a sub- 
jective man: in the whole world of positive 
existences he sees nothing but self. The objects 
ofexternal nature are to him a mere metaphysical 
substratum, clothed with the attributes of his 
own mind,—pegs whereon are hung his very 
peculiar intellectual wardrobe ; while their im- 
portance in the scale of beings is derived solely 
from their measurement by the standard of his 
writings, his politics, his literary theories, and 
his personal adventures. He lives altogether in 
a world of his own—a world of alembicated 
conceits, and nightmare fancies, of stilted phrases, 
and of perverted figures—a phantasmagoria of 
dreamy non-entities, or rather an ever-changing 
kaleidoscope, whose variety is subjected to no 
law, save that of a perfect exemption from all 
natural sequence. As a writer, Chateaubriand 
belongs, in our estimation, to the most insuffer- 
able extreme of the school of rhetoricians, of 
those who, in their happiest moods, employ the 
lubricity of a tinselly and gaudy eloquence to 
envelope a sophism, or to conceal a purpose; 
but who, in their ordinary writing, are guided 
solely by the ear; and, quovlded a sentence 
tinkles harmoniously, are careless whether it 
renders or not an intelligible meaning. Between 
such writers and logic there is an eternal divorce; 
and if perchance a conclusion should contain no 
more than what should precisely flow from its 
premises, they would consider the sentence as 
prosaic and unconvincing. The general end of 
your fine writer is to set off himself; and at the 
close of each successive sentence, you fancy you 
hear him exclaiming—“ Is not thisclever? Am 
not I a genius?” But the offence becomes far 
more grave, if he have a special purpose in hand ; 
for then his aim is mystification, and his means, a 
perpetual substitution of words for things, of 
metaphors for reasons. If he happen to have 
truth on his side, it is as the two grains of wheat 
in the bushel of chaff; but when he is ranged on 
the side of error, it is the poisoned chalice he 
commends to the lips—the deadly drug con- 
cealed by the lusciousness of the » Move § In 
the ‘ Atalas,’ or the ‘ Itinéraires,’ exaggerated 
style and flighty ideas are simply offences against 
common sense and reality,—instruments of plea- 
sure to those whom such things can please, and 
of wearisome annoyance to all of a purer and 
simpler taste; but in the political pamphlet, or 
the senatorial debate, they are mischievous blinds, 
concealing from the author the poverty and va- 
cuity of his own conceptions, if they are not de- 

signed contrivances to impose upon the reader. 
To those to whom this degenerate eloquence 
is agreeable, we have nothing further to say : we 
dispute not a taste so perverted. Our ground of 
= with the writers of this school is their mis- 
chievous influence on public opinion. This influ- 
ence, all temporary and partial as it may be, is 
= upon the masses. Burke did more by his 
hy pamphlet to mystify the English on the sub- 








ject of the French Revolution, than all the publi- 
cists of Europe united: and if Chateaubriand be 
less convincing in his oratory, he can, at least, dis- 
tort the proportions of a subject, by involving it 
in a fog of words; he can complicate the simple, 
obscure the clear, and furnish epigrammatic quo- 
tations for those with whom an authority is ever 
equivalent to a demonstration. Eloquent, in- 
deed, we admit that he is—after the low standard 
of the Silver Age of eloquence; for he is com- 
monly the dupe of his own art, and is earnest 
in his purpose; and to be earnest, is ever to be 
eloquent. But in the precise degree in which 
an author possesses this faculty of mood and 
figure—this power of inflating and exaggerating, 
does he lose the possibility of analyzing, mea- 
suring, dividing, and appreciating. With such 
a mind there exists nothing but extremes: all 
shadings and distinctions disappear. With such 
a mind, the positive is antipathetic, and to define 
is to destroy. With such a mind, Laplace ranges 
as a mere gauger of the heavens, while a Tycho 
or a Ptolemy is only not a god. With it, in 
short, the obscure is the true basis of the sub- 
lime ; and, in its estimation, “it is only daylight 
that makes sin.” 

These observations apply to Mons. Chateau- 
briand in his palmy days of authorship, when he 
drew after him the more imaginative part of the 
public, by works too purely poetical to leave 
a for the judgment to have fair play. But 
in his later years, when time has cooled the 
fever of his brain, and his power of sustained 
exaltation is diminished—now, when, his elo- 
quence no longer leading him, he is compelled 
to force along his eloquence, it is more especially 
desirable that he should come down from the 
higher air, and condescend to tread the earth like 
aman of the nineteenth century. Ina work like 
the present, mere declamation is misplaced: in- 
formation is its object,—-not an information of 
what Mons, Chateaubriand thinks on half the 
debateable subjects of the age,—but information 
concerning the authors who have existed, the 
works they have produced, and the inspiration 
under which they have written. At no period 
of his life would Mons. de Chateaubriand have 
been a fit person to undertake the history of 
English Literature. The frame and compass of 
his mind were wholly unsuited to such a subject, 
—not merely spiritually, as being below the ele- 
vation of so mighty a theme, but materially, as 
incapable of the wearisome and fastidious labour 
of research necessary to its excellence. His 
poet’s eye, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” would have 
pierced beyond the region of fact,—his imagina- 
tive mind would have disdained to follow in the 
slow march of patient investigation. Still, in 
his days of vigour, he would have given birth to 
some fanciful creation, some imaginary English 
literature, which, if no portrait of the original 
from which he drew, might not the less have 
been asplendid and glowing picture. 


But the work before us is not even this. It 
possesses no wholeness, and, consequently, it has 
no parts; for the correlative of a part is a 
whole, It is, in truth, far less an essay on 
English literature, than a treatise de omnibus 
rebus. Its title would have been more germane 
to its subject, had it been called an Essay on 
English Literature in its relations to Mons. 
Chateaubriand ; for that relation is the sole key 
to the multifarious and extrinsic matter which, 





by an inextricable labyrinth of self-centered 
dan the author has bound in a Mezentian em- 
brace to his overladen subject. It is this rela- 
tion to something that the author has said, done, 
or thought, that gives its importance to any par- 
ticular thing or person, and determines the 
space it shall occupy in his book. Thus, for ex- 
ample, he speaks of Byron :— 

At the time of my exile in England, Byron was 
at school at Harrow. He was a boy—I wasa young 
man. He was bred among the heaths of Scotland, 
as I was on the /andes of Bretagne. He loved the 
Bible and Ossian, as I did. He sang the recollec- 
tions of his youth at Newstead, as I did in the cha- 
teau de Combourg. * * And I, too, will say, Hail 
ancient elm of dreams, at whose feet the infant 
Byron abandoned himself to the caprices of his 
tender age, while I was meditating my Réné under 
thy shade; under that shade, where the poet would, 
at no distant day, come to meditate in his tum 
‘Childe Harold,’ &c. &c. * * It may bea matter of 
future interest, (if I should have any part in futu- 
rity,) to note the coincidences between the chiefs of 
the new French and new English school, possessing 
very nearly the same stock of ideas [indeed !]—the 
same destinies—the one a Peer of France, the other 
a Peer of England, both travellers in the East, con- 
stantly near each other, but never meeting, &c. — 

Then follows something very like a sweeping 
charge of plagiarism against Byron, no less than 
the having borrowed his whole stock from Cha- 
pa nese. and (will the reader believe it?) 
this is all that is said on the writer of ‘ Childe 
Harold’ and of ‘ Don Juan’! A 

We have called this essay a treatise de omni- 
bus rebus ; that is an error to be corrected : there 
is one subject passed over in its encyclopedic 
universality—namely, the Literature of England; 
or if, indeed, a few words really bearing on the 
subject are to be found scattered up and down the 
volumes, par ci, par la, as Figaro says, they are so 
much apropos 7 bottes, so completely without 
method and purpose, that they seem to figure there 
more as an effect of caprice than of forethought 
and design. Thus, we have Chaucer, Bower 
[Gower], and Barbour, (the Scotch contempo- 
rary of Chaucer,) occupying just five pages, 
while thirty-seven pages are given to an attack 
on Luther! Three pages are dedicated to 
Spenser; seventeen pages to James I., simply 
because he enters into the frame of the author's 
notions on legitimacy ; and because, if Henry, 
to whom the Basilicon Doron was addressed, 
had lived, Charles had not reigned, to die on the 
scaffold ; and then Charles X. would not have 
been exiled to Gratz. So, also, apropos to the 
two last Stuarts, we have thirty-six pages on the 
French and English Revolutions, Cromwell, 
Bonaparte, Lovelace, My detention at the Pre- 
fecture of Police, &c.; while Tillotson, Temple, 
Burnet, Clarendon, and Algernon Sydney, are 
disposed of in not quite three pages; and Dry- 
den, Prior, Waller, Buckingham, Roscommon, 
Rochester, Shaftesbury, and Butler, share among 
them ten pages. So, also, Walter Scott occupies 
five pages, which includes a translation of three ; 
and Byron, with his coincidences to boot, gets 
no more than twelve! 

By the term Jiterature, we conjecture that Cha- 
teaubriand rather exclusively understands poetry ; 
and that his idea of poetry is very nearly identical 
with that of a particular system. It is perfectly 
true, that, in the abundance of his generosity, he 
admits the irregular Shakespeare to the honours 


ofa poet; but he evidently would think him ten 
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times as great a poet, if recast in the mould of | 
Racine. It is, perhaps, on this account that 

our prose writers are touched upon in the slightest | 
possible way ; that our historians are got rid of | 
in a sentence ; and that Bacon is not even count- 
ed among the literati of King James’s reign. 
But even in Chateaubriand’s own special depart- 
ments of poetry, the drama, and eloquence, he 
is dentally jejune and superficial. It is really 
inexplicable how one who has covered so large 
a space, and been so generally successful in his 
writings, should produce so little that is either 
profound or simply true. His paragraphs are 
things of shreds and patches: he skims over the 
surface of his subject, omits the greater part in 
sheer ignorance, takes up its common-places as 
he finds them, and disfigures the little verity 
they contain by rhetorical exaggeration, or by 
cutting it down to the standard of his own 
notions. Thus, he says of Dante, that, 

Coming into the world two centuries and a half 
before Shakespeare, he found the world a chaos, 
The Roman society had expired, leaving, indeed, a 
fine language behind it, but that language dead, and 
unfit for common usage, because it expressed neither 
the ideas, manners, nor wants of the new life. Ne- 
cessity had produced a vulgar idiom on the two sides 
of the Alps, and of the Oriental Pyrennees. Dante 
adopted this bastard of Rome, which the learned 
and the powerful disdained to acknowledge. He 
found it wandering in the streets of Florence, nou- 
rished at hazard by a republican people, in all its 
plebeian and democratic rudeness. He communi- 
cated to the child of his choice its virility, its sim- 
plicity, its independence, its nobility, its mournful- 
ness, its saintly sublimity, its wild grace. Dante 
called out of nothing the language of his own intellect. 
He gave existence to the word [au verbe] of his 
genius. He made for himself the lyre from which 
he produced such beautiful tones ; as the astronomers 
invented the instruments with which they measured 
the heavens. The Italian language and the Com- 
media burst together from his brain; and, at one 
blow, the illustrious exile endowed the human 
race with an admirable language and an immortal 
poem. 


Now this is the jargon which passes current 
with so many for rhetoric and for philosophy ! 
We will not pause here to inquire how far this 
theory of Dante—ihe received theory of the Ita- 
lians—is physiologically possible : but of this we 
are certain, that whatever of truth there may be 
in the notion that Dante modified by his writings 
a tongue as yet unformed and rude, disappears 
altogether in the inflated exaggeration of the 
—- marked in Italics. What, again, can 

e more untrue than the following ?— 

Tragic poets sometimes light on the comic: 
comic poets rarely arrive at the tragic. There is, 
then, something more vast in the genius of Mel- 
pomene, than in the wit of Thalia. Whoever 
can represent the suffering portion of human life, 
can also represent its gayer side, because he who 
seizes the greater can also seize the less. On the 
contrary, the painter who attaches himself to the 
pleasantries of life, lets its severe relations escape, 
because the faculty of distinguishing small objects 
supposes almost an impossibility of perusing those 
which are great. 

This, in its form, is a mere play upon words: 
in substance, it is contrary to all experience. 
The fountains of humour and of pathos lie to- 
gether in a common sensibility. Nowhere is 
tragedy more touching than where it springs up 
by the side of comedy, as in the writings of 
Sterne, of Smollett, of Goldsmith, and of all 
our best novelists. Who, that has witnessed, 
will ever forget the deep and heart-rending tra- 
gedy of Emery in the ‘ School of Reform,’ a part 
of which he more than divided with the author 
the creation? In the writings of Shakespeare, 
too, is the comedy less than the tragedy? If by 
this less and more the author means that the 
tragedy of life lies deeper from the surface than 





its comedy, or that its points, when perceived 
and seized, are less easily rendered, there 
never was a greater mistake. Tragedy is made 
up of the broader and more general features of 
humanity—we might almost say of its common- 
places ; comedy is composed altogether of traits 
that escape the vulgar. All the world can weep 
—the cleverer spirits alone laugh from a genuine 
perception of the ridiculous. 

We have dwelt thus long upon the peculiarities 
of the Vicomte de Chateaubriand’s mind, because 
he is the most striking, as well as the best known, 
example of illogical brilliancy. How far he is 
personally responsible for the growing taste for 
the vague and indefinite, which pervades not 
only the philosophy, but the literature and the 
politics of France at this moment, it were hard 
to determine ; but that he set the fashion when 
all else was rigorous calculation and cold reason, 
is indisputable. We have here a very bad book, 
with al the faults of the class in excess, and 
with its merits blighted and obscured. It affords, 
therefore, a fair opportunity for the student to ac- 
quaint himself with the full extent of the evil with 
which an exclusive devotion to the imaginative is 
bound up. For all the purposes of knowledge or 
of thought, it is safer and more pleasant to listen 
to a symphony of Mozart, or a cavatina of Grisi, 
than to read a volume of this beau parlage. You 
rise from your reverie of enjoyment with the 
full consciousness that you have acquired no- 
thing ; whereas, in listening to the melody of a 
maker of periods, you imagine that you have 
argued and grappled with fact. A concerto on 
the French horn by Puzzi, leaves you intellec- 
tually where it found you: a concerto on the 
French language, by Chateaubriand, imposes on 
you a series of opinions, or shades of opinion, 
which you ought never to have admitted. 

How little impression the meaning of words 
makes on writers of this class while under the 
seduction of the ear, it would be laborious to 
prove by many examples; one glaring instance, 
perhaps, will answer our purpose. It occurs in 
the author’s account of Shakespeare—‘“ The 
comedian of the fair, (¢réteaux) charged with 
the part of the ghost in Hamlet, was the grand 
phantom, the shade of the middle age, which 
rose upon the world, like the star of night, at 
the moment when that age had completed its 
descent to the dead,” &c. Now this confusion 
of metaphor (we pause not to inquire why 
Shakespeare in the ghost was a phantom) is 
clearly an oversight; but if so gross and pal- 
pable an error with respect to an object of 
vision can be committed under the influence 
of a melodious sentence, what, and how many, 
grave and serious mistakes of meaning may and 
must arise in metaphysical abstractions! What 
sophisms step in unobserved ! what paralogisms 
pass muster unreproved! Chateaubriand is, un- 
doubtedly, a popular author—perhaps the most 
admired by his countrymen of his own times; 
he has filled a large space in his generation ; 
we should, therefore, have willingly passed over 
his failure in the volumes before us, with a re- 
spectful silence. But the very extent of his 
influence, the force of his example, render it 
necessary to lay bare a defect which operates so 
extensively and so fatally on the happiness of 
mankind, and which threatens to falsify philo- 
sophy, and to forward every species of public 
charlatanerie. 

After all, perhaps Mons. Chateaubriand, in 
composing these volumes, has had no intention 
of reviewing English Literature. His moving 
impulse, whether he knew it himself or not, was 
to attack the French Revolution, and, for its 
sake, the Reformation, which he considers as its 
precursor and parent. Milton, as an indepen- 
dent in religion, and a republican in politics, 
might “lay in his way;” but Luther was only 





remotely and incidentally connected with his 

subject; and the prominent part which the 

German reformer is made to take in the work, 

shows how very secondary an object English 

Literature was in the author’s thoughts. This 

being taken for granted, however, nothing can 

be more inconsequential than the whole reason- 

ing. Chateaubriand has too much tact to revive 

the contemporary scandals levelled against Lu- 

ther; but he does his best to paint him as “a 

choleric monk,” a man of some imagination, but 

of little genius, and a mischievous disturber of 
the world’s repose. He would persuade us that 

the march of civilization would have brought 

on spontaneously a reform of the abuses of the 

Catholic church, and have produced all the 

wholesome fruits of the Reformation, without 

introducing “freethinking and the rights of man,” 

or harassing society with the wars and violences 
of the contest; the blame of which he throws 
by implication on Luther, as the cause of the 
separation between the two churches. In this 
there is a double sophism. The Reformation, 

he says, “ conducts insensibly to indifference in 
religion or complete want of faith ; for this rea- 
son, that independence of mind ends in two 
abysses, doubt or incredulity.” He must mean, 
then, that the march of civilization, without Lu- 
ther’s assistance, would not have reached to in- 
tellectual independence. If so, we owe our free- 
dom from priestly domination to Luther; and 
doubly and trebly dear to us ought to be the 
memory of the great man who emancipated us, 
It should seem, that Mons. Chateaubriand would 
treat the human intellect as some statesmen treat 
the press—admit its freedom in the abstract, but 
limit the application within the narrow limits of 
his own creed. The truth however is, as the 
inconsequent author allows, that Luther’s great 
merit was his coming in the fulness of time, when 
the world was prepared to receive his doctrine ; 
and that being admitted, he and his brother 
reformers were not answerable for this bugbear 
of free inquiry. But, says Chateaubriand, ‘‘ The 
Reformation resuscitated the Catholic fanati- 
cism, which was expiring ; it may therefore be 
accused as the indirect cause of the murders of 
St. Bartholomew, the violence of the League, the 
assassination of Henry the Fourth, the massacres 
of Ireland, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and the Dragonades,” &c. &c. This is too ab- 
surd—not to say too impudent. If the world 
was prepared for Luther, as the author asserts, 
it must have been those who resisted the world’s 
progress, and not they who went with their age, 
who are justly answerable for any evil conse- 
quences of the Reformation. As well, indeed, 
might we make the traveller who has money in 
his pocket answerable for the crimes of the high- 
wayman, or blame the violence of the man who 
defends his life for “ resuscitating” the sleeping 
fury of the assassin, which assassin, be it under- 
stood, if he had been left alone, would have 
knocked his victim on the head with the most 
amicable gentleness. So complaisant a Mrs. 
Malaprop reasoner as our author we have rarely 
met with: not every second word, but every single 
word makes for his opponent. “ The fanaticism 
of the Church of Rome was asleep :” but how? in 
charity, in respect for human rights? or from the 
consciousness of unresisted misrule? Wasit asleep 
in the conviction of its own indisputable truth, in 
the moderation of an enlightened belief of its own 
intrinsic excellence and a zeal tempered by dis- 
cretion?—or was it in a sleep of downright in- 
difference, of absolute incredulity and contempt 
for religion, of confidence that the “ profitable 
falsehood” was not discovered, and that as long 
as the laity paid their pastors, it mattered not a 
single farthing whether they believed them or 
not? Does Mons, Chateaubriand forget the his- 
tory of Alexander the Sixth or that of Leo the 
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Tenth, when he thus harps on the extinction of 
the church’s fanaticism? 

Again: it is asserted of Protestantism, as a 
crime, that it was iconoclast, and that, by “re- 
trenching imagination from among the human 
faculties, it cut the wings of genius, and made it 
go on foot. It burst out in rebellion, on ac- 
count of alms destined to build a Church for 
the whole Christian world: would the Greeks 
have refused the aid demanded of their piety to 
build the Temple of Minerva?’ What a brave 
rhetorical flourish is this! In the first place, the 
rebellion—if rebellion it was—began on account 
of the misapplication of these alms ; that, how- 
ever, was but the one drop that overflowed the 
cup—and the accusation is flat nonsense. But 
how did the reform retrench from our faculties 
the imagination, which is indestructible in our 
nature? The Reformation, by encouraging 
reason, set bounds to the delirium of imagina- 
tion—no more. This is the cuckoo-note of the 
modern Aésthetico-Platonic Catholics, who be- 
lieve, in order that they may dream. Imagi- 
nation, in their sense, is the creature of igno- 
rance; and the rude Indian is more imagi- 
native than they. Reason, on the contrary, 
is the child of knowledge, and the parent of 
certainty, and of practical utility. Subservient 
to reason, imagination fulfils the purposes de- 
signed for it by nature. It thus serves and em- 
bellishes human life ; but imagination, unbridled 
by experience, and tyrannizing over reason, is 
the pregnant cause of error—of false taste, false 
politics, false religion, and false literature. 
The truth is, that this deification of the imagi- 
nation, at the expense of reason, is the trick of 
those who are too idle to reason, and are ambi- 
tious beyond their legitimate means of distinc- 
tion. The doctrine is the alpha and the omega 
of charlatanism, and its sole purpose to lead 
the world by the nose. Mons. Chateaubriand, 
however, is come too late; the world is too wise 
to be led star-gazing into a quagmire. The 
mode he relies upon will pass away, and he, in 
the meantime, will gain little by its propa- 
gandism. 











Germany in 1831. By John Strang. 
{Second Notice.) 
We cannot better introduce our further extracts 
from this work than by an account of that great 
literary mart, Leipsic. 

“In the commerce of Leipsic, there is nothing so 
extraordinary as its trade in books. The fact is, 
this city is the grand and sole emporium of the lite- 
rature of Germany. At one period, Frankfort could 
boast of possessing some portion of the book trade ; 
but it may now be justly said, that. Leipsic has got 
the entire monopoly of it. At the two great fairs, 
the booksellers congregate from every quarter of 
Germany, each bringing along with him the books 
he proposes to publish to the world. Here the pub- 
lications of one publisher are exchanged or bartered 
for those of another ; and at the close of every fair, 
each returns to his own particular town or city, with 
a selected stock of all that is new throughout the 
empire. 

“ To give you some idea of the extent of this trade, 
I may mention, that, besides music and maps, there 
are rarely fewer than three thousand new works 
brought out at each fair. The waggons of printed 
paper, which enter and leave this mart of the brain, 
exceed in number an Indian caravan. Only think 
of the statement by Dr. Menzel, that there are at 
least ten millions of new volumes printed annually 
in Germany! Of the extent of authorship in this 
country, you may also form some notion, when I tell 
you, that each half-year’s Leipsic catalogue, numbers 
at least a thousand new writers ; hence it may fairly 
be inferred, that at the present moment there cannot 
be fewer than fifty thousand persons living in Ger- 
many who have written a book! If authorship goes 
on in a similarly progressive ratio to that which it 
has lately done, it may be fairly assumed, that in a 
few years the names of German authors will exceed 








the number of living German readers.{ The mass 
of books, which increases every day, already baffles 
all calculation ; and when we think of its extent, we 
are lost in astonishment, at this new wonder of the 
world, which has been conjured into existence by 
the pen and the printing-press. The German book- 
sellers, when they do not repair to the two fairs 
themselves, invariably transmit their works for sub- 
scription through their agents in this city. The 
books thus sent for sale, remain here a twelvemonth 
and a day, after which the remainders, which means 
the unsold, are sent back to their respective pub- 
lishers.” 

We shall now pay a visit to Dresden :-— 

“Yesterday afternoon, I took an opportunity of 
calling on the Hofrath, Ludwig Tieck, who, next to 
Goethe, is the most renowned litterateur in Germany. 
Having learned that he lived in the Neumarkt, I 
proceeded thither ; and on ascending the stair of one 
of the corner houses of the square, soon found myself 
within the poet’s habitation. I had taken the pre- 
caution of sending my card of introduction, an hour 
or two before claiming an audience; and when I 
again presented it to the domestic, I was at once 
ushered into a handsome apartment, adorned with 
several very good engravings, among which was a 
portrait of Tieck himself. _His daughter, a young 
lady of rather pleasing demeanour, received me very 
politely, and told me that her father would be occu- 
pied for a few moments, but that I should see him 
almost immediately. Whether or not this was the 
fair personage whom the splenetic Miillner so grossly 
attacked, I know not; but if so, and should it be 
allowable in such a case to judge physiognomically, 
her appearance certainly affords presumptive evi- 
dence of the little fellow’s utter want of conscien- 
tiousness. 

“A pair of stiff-starched friiulein, the very beau- 
ideal of stale aristocratical virginity, occupied a sofa 
on one side of the room; while I seated myself op- 
posite to them, on the other. The conversation, 
which, on the part of the ladies, was conducted in 
terms of the coldest politeness, was fortunately soon 
cut short, by the appearance of the poet himself, who, 
on entering the apartment, saluted me kindly, and 
took a seat by my side. 

“ Tieck, if I may judge from appearances, must be 
on the wrong side of fifty. In face as well as person 
he exhibits all the usual indications of that stage of 
life, and he does not seem to be at all in good health. 
His countenance is open, and his large forehead be- 
speaks a mind fraught with thought and intelligence, 
There is an unaffected nobleness in his speech and 
demeanour, which is as impressive as it is pleasing; 
while the style of his conversation, at every turn, in- 
dicates the poet-mind, rich in imaginative concep- 
tions, and ‘soaring from earthly to ethereal things.’ 
My remarks upon his works naturally led him to 
inquire how they were appreciated in England; a 
question which, I confess, I could not well answer. 
I told him, however, that I had seen translations of 
several of his romances, and also of his Marchen; 
and by way of fillip to his self-love as an author, I 
hinted that his two tales, entitled ‘ The Betrothed’ 
and *The Pietures, had won him some celebrity 
among English novel-readers. He put many ques- 
tions to me respecting Sir Walter Scott and his works, 
with all of which he appeared to be peculiarly con- 
versant ; and it struck me, that he entertained the 
pleasing conviction, that his own fame, like Sir 
Walter’s, rested much on the acquaintanceship, dis- 
played in his writings, with the manners and feelings 
of the past. * 

“On Tieck’s alluding to Shakspeare, I took occa- 
sion to thank him for the pleasure I had received 
from the perusal of his able preface to the works of 
the unfortunate Lenz, which he published about three 
years ago. Poor Lenz, you know, was the first in 
Germany who advocated the poetical and dramatic 
character of Shakspeare, in opposition to that of 





t The great increase in the publication of works in Ger- 
many, may be best illustrated from the catalogue of the 
successive Leipsic fairs. 

Previous to the year 1814, the annual amount of works 
published in Germany, according to the Leipsic catalogue, 
was about 2,000, 

In 1814 there were 2,529 
1816.....000000- 3,197 
1822...... «+ 4,288 
1827...... «- 5,108 
1830. cccccceccer 5,926 





In 1831 there were 5,598 
BBSB. cccccccccece 6,122 





Racine ; and may justly be said to have fallen a 
victim to the enthusiastic attempt which he made to 
reform the drama of his native land. 

“During my interview with Tieck, the ladies 
seemed to listen to him as an oracle ; and it was not 
without reason. His conversation is even superior 
to his writings. I could not help being gratified with 
the manner in which he spoke of his literary contem- 
poraries, and even of those who were his declared 
foes. Aware of his being one of that celebrated cri- 
tical clique, of which Schlegel and Novalis were 
confederates, and whose admiration of Catholic mys» 
ticism Tieck had abetted and advocated, I took cara 
to avoid the dangerous whirlpool of polemics, His 
religious prejudices, like those of Dr. Johnson, are 
incurable. They are displayed in an obvious hostility 
to the spirit of Protestantism, and may be said to be 
constitutional. This is, perhaps, the only blot in his 
character. 

“ Among other particulars, I learned from Tieck 
that there are five periodicals at present published in 
the Saxon capital, viz. the Merkur, published six 
times a week, being a selection of short literary 
papers, consisting of tales, poetry, anecdotes, &c. 5 
2d, Der Sachsiche Stadtverordnete und Communal 
gardist, another literaty paper, published weekly 5 
3d, Anzeiger Dresdener, an advertising paper, pub- 
lished daily ; 4th, Tageblatt von Arnold, another col- 
lection of tales, criticisms, &c.; and, 5th, Denkwiir- 
digkeiten fiir Sachsen, which appears four times a 
week, and gives an account of passing events, exe 
tracted chiefly from foreign prints, together with 
original papers. The whole of these publications, 
however, are rather of a tea-table sort, and, accord 
ing to Tieck’s account, have very few pretensions 
either to learning or philosophy.” 

The censorship in Austria is so rigorous and 
oppressive, that we can only wonder that litera- 
ture exists at all. 

*T am told, (says Mr. Strang,) that no work what- 
ever can be put to press, until it has actually under- 
gone the revision of three distinct officers. For 
example, the manuscript is sent first to the office of 
Police, where there are censors appointed for every 
department of art, science, literature, polities, and 
religion. One of the censors, of course, immediately 
sits in judgment on the various passages of the work. 
This functionary having made his remarks upon the 
margin, it is next submitted to another officer to 
consider these remarks. If the work be political, it 
is then sent to the Chancery-office ; and if religious, 
to the Consistorial-office. On being sent back from 
either, it is then returned to the office of Police, 
where it is again revised, and the passages that are 
permitted to be printed, and those to be condemned, 
are finally fixed upon; when, to crown the whole 
ordeal, it is necessary that either the Graff Von 
Sedlmitzky or the Hofrath Von Ohms, the two in- 
dividuals at the head of the censorship, append their 
permissive seal of imprimatur.” 

In defiance of these deadening influences, lite- 
rature still struggles on. Von Hammer's name 
is known throughout Europe, but Mr. Strang 
does not appear to have been introduced to him. 
Of Grillparzer he observes— 

“ Yesterday, when passing through St. Stephen’s 
Platz, he was pointed out to me, and you cannot 
imagine how happy I was at the circumstance. I 
assure you I had all the wish in the world to run up 
and salute him, and to tell him how much I had been 
pleased with the representation of his * Ahnfrau,’ in 
the Prussian capital; but just as I was about to 
follow and accost him, a friend stepped forward, and 
hurried him through a large gateway. I had time 
enough allowed, however, ‘to take a slight map’ of 
him, as a friend of mine used jocularly to say ; and 
here it is:—Imagine, then, a pale, attenuated coun- 
tenance encircled with dark hair; the features 
strongly marked ; particularly the eye, which, in spite 
of a pair of spectacles, seems to sparkle with intelli- 
gence; and a finely formed mouth, which, whether 
it were reality or imagination, I fancied bespoke the 
romantic sensibility that characterizes the fine feeling 
of his own creation—Bertha, Next, suppose this 
head placed on a pair of high shoulders, surmounting 
a tall spare figure, and you will be able to form some 
notion of the full-length portraiture of Franz Grill- 





parzer, The author of the ‘ Ahnfrau’ is, I am told, 
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about forty-one years of age, and his appearance 
does not belie it. As I gazed upon him, I could not 
help regretting, that the fine sarcastic spirit which 
breathes in every line of the poetical diatribe that 
he wrote amid the ruins of Rome, should have been 
repressed or extinguished by the various deadening 
influences which must have encompassed him since 
his return from the Eternal to the Imperial City.” 


There are some minor stars at Vienna, but 
not of sufficient importance to deserve notice 
here. At Augsburg Mr. Strang paid a visit to 
the editor of the Al/gemeine Zeitung. 


“ Having got the regular sights over, I hurried to 
pay my respects to Mr. Stegmann, the editor of the 
well-known journal, entitled the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
one of the ablest and most judicious political or- 
gans in Europe. This newspaper was originally 
printed in Ulm, but was removed from that town 
to Augsburg in 1810. When I entered the edito- 
rial sanctum, Mr. Stegmann was busy writing ; but 
on stating the object of my visit—which I said was 
to satisfy a wish I had long entertained, to meet an 
individual whose extensive views and varied know- 
ledge had raised the newspaper he conducted, to 
the rank of the leading journal of Germany—he 
immediately laid aside his pen, and was all atten- 
tion. He isa man, I should suppose, about sixty ; 
but still hale and active. His countenance is a good 
index to his character, as illustrated in the manage- 
ment of his paper. It bespeaks shrewdness and 
caution, as well as quick perception and decision, 
which, you will allow, are, of all other qualifications, 
the most important for a political writer. Mr. 
Stegmann is the son of a most respectable, but un- 
fortunate man, and was at a very early age left to 
shift for himself. After many vicissitudes, and 
passing through various situations, he became editor 
of the Allgemeine Zeitung, as far back as the year 
1804; and since that period, he has laboured most 
industriously to sustain its high character. You are 
perhaps aware that this is the only political journal 
of Germany, which is allowed freely to circulate in 
Austria and its dependencies ; but the reason for so 
gracious a toleration, which I am about to explain, 
will no doubt be new to you. Since my arrival 
here, I have heard it repeatedly asserted, that the 
edition for Germany is often very different from that 
which is circulated in Austria; in other words, that 
while in the former there are frequently articles of 
the most liberal description admitted, it universally 
happens, that from the latter these are carefully ex- 
cluded, an¢ their place supplied by a quantity of 
Balaam. I threw out some hints on this subject to 
Mr. Stegmann, but he had too much tact and pru- 
dence to make any confession. * * It may be said 
to be the mirror of the policy of the great Northern 
Powers, and it is well understood to be the medium 
through which Prince Metternich not unfrequently 
pours forth his political sophistry, to charm the 
conservatives of the Continent. In the editorial 
chamber, there were four persons busily employed 
in translating the English and French newspapers. 
Of the English journals, the ‘Times’ and the 
* Courier’ were those that seemed to be most patron- 
ised and esteemed by the editor. The Allgemeine 
Zeitung, as you may well suppose, has a very exten- 
sive circulation. It is published daily, and is printed 
by a steam-press. The establishment, altogether, is 
on a large scale, and I believe it is generally consi- 
dered one of the first in Germany.” 


At Stuttgart we are introduced to the editor 
of the Litteratur-Blatt. 


** On reaching the house, I was at once ushered 
into his study, where I found the Doctor busily en- 
gaged with his books and papers. He received me 
in the kindest and most affable manner; and aftera 
few minutes conversation, I found myselfas much at 
ease as if I had been at home. 

“Among the many living literary men of Ger- 
many, there are few that can be compared with 
Wolfgang Menzel ; he excels in many branches of 
literature; but in criticism, he is accounted super- 
eminent. Among German critics, the Doctor has 
been fairly placed next to Lessing; and that, you 
will allow, is saying a great deal. If Menzel had 
lived in the first half of the last century, I am per- 
suaded he would have figured still more conspicu- 





ously in the literary arena. But he was born so late 
as 1798 ; and when qualified to enter the lists, he 
found almost every department pre-occupied. * * 
Since the time of Lessing, classical literature, and 
the history of literary criticism, has been partly cul- 
tivated with much more taste, and partly set aside 
as a subordinate pursuit, when put in contrast with 
the stirring questions of the day ; and Menzel has 
not even endeavoured to withstand the claims of the 
moment, which called him away from that species of 
recondite research. He is peculiarly conversant 
with the chroniclers and poets of the middle ages; 
but instead of making them the object of distinct 
treatises or elaborate investigation, he has been con- 
tent to receive the general impression which their 
works leave on the mind, and to range over the rich 
and variegated picture of men and manners, formed 
by their rude, but animated descriptions ; from 
which he can draw the most characteristic traits, 
as occasion may require, either in conversation or in 
his writings, His ‘German History’ is a succession 
of what the French designate, Tableaux Vivans—a 
series of living portraits rather than a connected and 
regular narrative of facts. * * 

“Tn 1824, at the first festival held in Stuttgart, in 
honour of Schiller, Menzel wrote an eloquent speech 
in praise of that accomplished author, which was 
delivered by a friend, as he maintained that, being a 
stranger and unaccustomed to public speaking, the 
impression would be injured were he to speak it 
himself. At this meeting, where thousands congre- 
gated to celebrate the memory of their great coun- 
tryman, the well known Baron Cotta, Schiller’s 
publisher, and warm personal friend, was among the 
listeners to the oration. Cotta inquired about its 
author, immediately made his acquaintance, and in 
a few days it was settled that Menzel should under- 
take the editorship of the ‘ Litteratur-Blatt.’ It was 
a bold step, you must admit, for the publisher of 
Goethe’s works thus to engage his literary foe. 
Menzel set to work with his accustomed zeal, and 
with all the vigour and determination of one who was 
fully conscious that he had been called to the task 
of sweeping the Augean stable. He wielded his cri- 
tical tomahawk with merciless skill and dexterity ; 
and I have no doubt, that in many instances he was 
exceedingly unjust. But his rigour sprung from 
principle, and I believe that his motives were pure. 
His standing at this moment is very high. As a 
critic he is dreaded, but not more dreaded than re- 
spected. The Doctor, who is a member of the Lower 
House of Wirtemberg, is, I am told, an excellent 
speaker. He has made a motion ‘ on the repression 
of literary piracy,’ which attracted a good deal of 
attention at the time. In politics, his votes are on 
the liberal side, and his parliamentary career has 
been spotless, 

“The appearance of Dr. Menzel, on a first look, 
reminded me much of our old acquaintance, Hazlitt, 
particularly in the form and expression of the face. 
He has the same broad brow—the same shape of the 
nose—and the same lambent eye that our English 
critic so strikingly possessed ; but in person, the su- 
periority is on the side of the German critic, since he 
is considerably taller, and far more orderly in his 
gait and habiliments. His complexion has, however, 
much of the same bilious hue that characterized the 
author of ‘Table Talk’—the natural result of a 
sedentary and studious life.” 

Having so lately accompanied other travellers 
over Germany, we have chosen, on this occasion, 
to confine ourselves to notices of literature and 
literary men. It must, however, be understood, 
that Mr. Strang’s work is more varied in its 
character, and is one which we can, and do, re- 
commend to the public. 








Literary Remains of the late William Hazlitt ; 
with a Notice of his Life. By his Son. 2 vols. 
Saunders & Otley. 


Tue late William Hazlitt never had justice done 
to him in his lifetime, either by the reading 
— by the contemporary spirits with whom 
he associated, or by himself. Bewildered in the 
mazes of intricate thought—self-willed, passioned 
and passionate—he passed the tedious martyr- 








dom of his life, suffering in what he thought the 
just cause of knowledge and truth. Possessed of 
powers which ought to have placed him in the 
front ranks of literature, he indulged in preju- 
dices and dazzling intellectual phantasies, and 
thereby exposed himself to the attacks of those 
who strove to make him their equal by lowering 
him. He was a victim, and one of the earliest, 
to that debasing style of criticism which, within 
a recent period, has broken out in literature, 
and which may be called the personal. Because 
he thought in a more original and wise way 
than other men—because he had strong political 
feelings and prejudices, and asserted them in his 
writings—because he spoke out with a severe 
and blunt sincerity on the errors, affectations, 
and follies of humanity,—he was insulted, un- 
der the mask of criticism, with the grossest 
vulgarity and personal abuse. Had a true and 
feeling critic sensibly rebuked him in his wan- 
derings, and measured mind with mind with 
him, Hazlitt would have parted from such a 
censor “a wiser and a better man.” Had such 
acritic existed, he might safely have called to 
his author, in the words of Lady Macbeth— 
Hie thee hither, 

That I may pour my spirits in thine ear; 

And chastise with the valour of my tongue 

All that impedes thee from the golden round, 

Which fate and metaphysical aid doth seem 

To have thee crown’d withal. 


The work before us is a collection of essays, 
literary, political, and philosophical, several of 
which are old acquaintances of ours. Valuing, 
as we do, the stern fidelity with which Hazlitt 
adheres to his subject, we are rejoiced to see 
these searching papers rescued from the ob- 
scurity of magazines and reviews. The son of 
Mr. Hazlitt has superintended the publication, 
and, probably from a dread of obtruding himself 
too prominently in the character of an Editor, 
has rather disappointed us in the biographical 
sketch of his father. A good full account of 
Hazlitt would have been one of those beacon- 
lights which serve to warn, as well as guide, the 
romantic voyagers on life’s rough sea. A son, 
perhaps, is not the best party to be chosen as a 
biographer. 


There are a few interesting letters from 
Hazlitt written in the years 1802 and 1803, 
expressive of the writer’s first feelings on visit- 
ing the Louvre, and studying the immortal 
portraits of Titian and creations of Raphael; 
we only grieve that these letters are so scanty in 
number, as they breathe the true feeling of the 
enthusiastic critic. The work, too, is enriched 
with “ Some thoughts on the genius of William 
Hazlitt, by the author of Eugene Aram,” and 
“Thoughts by Serjeant Talfourd,” and a very 
— portrait of the fine melancholy head of 

azlitt. 





A Philosophical Tour in England and Scotland 
—[Voyage Philosophique, §c.] By Victor 
Hennequin. Paris, Delaunay; London, 
Dulau. 


THERE is no better way for a people to study 
themselves and their institutions than in the pic- 
tures which are drawn of them by foreign tra- 
vellers. Looking at the subject from a different 
point of view, and through a different medium, 
the stranger sees many things which escape 
from domestic scrutiny ; and even his mistakes, 
while they excite a smile, may disturb an error, 
or provoke an ~e. The ultimate conse- 
quences of an enlightened and _ philosophical 
criticism, thus brought to bear upon manners 
and institutions, are the removal of local and 
partial remains of ancient superstitions and bar- 
barisms, the purification of jurisprudence and 
ethics, the substitution of one universal Euro- 
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system, for a jarring and conflicting chaos 

PP national ty) inions, and the couhldaanens of 

rmanent relations of peace and brotherhood, 

in place of alternations of capricious and cause- 

less warfare, and of a hollow and hypocritical 
truce. 

That the volume before us will, in any great 
degree, hasten the advent of this millennium, we 
are not prepared to assert. It is the work of a 
very youthful observer, bringing more enthusiasm 
than experience to his task; but it is the pro- 
duction of a candid and honest mind; and it 
affords matter of congratulation, as a specimen 
of the liberal and enlightened opinions prevalent 
among the rising generation of Frenchmen, 
which show them to be considerably in advance 
of the more influential among their seniors. 

Apropos to the manufacturing activity of Bir- 
mingham, for instance, we find the following 
novel expression of feeling in the mouth of our 
“natural enemy”’—(shame on him who first 
breathed the detestable epithet) :— 

This incessant movement of machinery, of turn- 
ing wheels and of rolling smoke, pours forth in 
torrents the products of English industry over the 
entire globe. The English are a noble people ; and 
when the part which they must take in the destinies 
of the world is considered, one feels that criticism 
cannot be hazarded against them without trembling. 
For my own part, I avow, that I cannot hear ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ without a tear. In listening to this song, 
breathing a solemn and courageous independence, 
I imagine that I behold passing before me on the 
seas an immense, joyous, and well-armed fleet—a 
type of the country in its tranquil self-confidence, 
and in all its imposing majesty. 

How far removed this from Napoleon's sar- 
casm on the “nation of shopkeepers” ! 

This liberality, too, is not merely sentimental, 
being founded on sound views of the reciprocal 
interests of nations. While inspecting the show- 
rooms of a Birmingham manufacturer, he ob- 
serves— 

One would be strongly tempted to enrich France 
with some of these novelties: the eye hesitates 
in its choice; but the hand is stopped by the prohi- 
bitions of the Custom House ;—the Custom House, 
that greatest annoyance of a traveller! While 
English industry finds no vent on our inhospitable 
shores, our own manufacturers, freed from rivalry, 
sleep in peace, and dream not of improvement. It 
is true, that the removal of all prohibitions, though 
advantageous to the public, would cause a revolution 
in some private fortunes ; and it is of importance to 
protect, in the moment of transition, that industry 
which is the basis of modern society ; but the funda- 
mental point is already decided, and the only difti- 
culty that remains lies in the choice of means of 
personal relief, which will not endanger the liberty 
of commerce. 

In speaking of the national customs of France 
and England, the author makes some just re- 
marks, although he rather overrates the real 
difference at the bottom of external appearances. 
Of the French husband, chosen by her friends 
for a young woman, he says, “ This husband is, 
in the imagination of his intended, neither Jules 
nor Adolphe, but a complex notion made up of 
a man, a cabriolet, and a cachemir; as for the 
man, what he looks for is ‘a match’ (wn parti), 
—a strange creation, embracing a woman, ready 
money, and a good landed property.” Now this, 
we fear, is too much our own case at home. His 
observations on the good o/d customs of English 
courtship, conclude with a sensible reflection on 
the causes of matrimonial immorality :— 

“In England, a wife is only obtained by a per- 
severance of many years. It is not in society, but 
in the secluded wood-walk, or in the boat on the 
lake, that two hearts learn to understand each other. 
For the public, the whole is a mystery. In both 
sexes, to have merited a selection so formed, is a 
great honour. Such an arrangement allows the 
woman to feel and to judge, and preserves her from 
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that ignorant impatience which causes young French 
girls to endow a husband in prospect with all man- 
ner of perfections. The independence of the Eng- 
lish women before marriage, is followed by a sub- 
mission and restraint after it strictly exemplary. 
These facts are rigorously consequent the one on 
the other. It is because there is freedom and reason 
in the choice, that the bond is rendered close and 
solid. For this reason it is respected, and its rupture 
marked with the brand of infamy. In France, a 
separation implies no reproach; because, of the 
many unions hastily patched up, it is inevitable that 
some must prove intolerable ; and society has no 
right to show itself severe to those whom its own bad 
organization has driven upon vice. 

In comparing the morality of the English 
and the French, an accurate observer must 
acknowledge that the latter are at least con- 
sistent. ‘They do not expect figs to grow upon 
brambles; and as long as the decencies are 
preserved, they do not visit on their females 
those moral delinquencies which are the in- 
evitable results of a deep-rooted vice in their 
own social arrangements: whereas, it must be 
admitted, we fear, that in England the pursuit 
of mere money tends to overthrow the purity 
and sanctity of our Saxon manners; that our 
system, or no-system, of education tends to de- 
grade the minds and narrow the hearts of our 
young females, shutting them out from the pos- 
sibility of reflection, and wasting their youth 
and their strength on mere accomplishments : 
we teach them to place all merit in rank and 
fortune, and then we wonder if they be not all 
as wise and virtuous as their Saxon mothers; and 
we hunt from society the unfortunate backslider, 
when we ought, in justice, rather to punish the 
legislator and the parents, who have combined 
for her destruction. 


The following trait is curious, and at the pre- 
sent moment not unimportant :— 

“ In opening, one day, a paper rolled round a pair 
of gloves, I discovered a lithographized chart, em- 
blematic of society. In the north was the province 
of Aristocracy—in the south that of the Productive 
Classes. These two provinces were separated by 
the mountains of Pride. Among the other cantons 
of Aristocracy, that of the Clergy was distinguishable, 
watered by the river of Luxury. Below, in the 
territory of the Productive Classes, the rivulet of 
Misery fell into the lake of Despair. The most in- 
teresting part was the explanation, which gave the 
history of the inhabitants. Those of Aristocracy 
make frequent excursions into the territory of the 
Producers, and carry off their women and children 
into slavery. This print sets one thinking. A pri- 
vileged class, in the nineteenth century, and in a 
country where thought is so active as in England, 
should be careful to show itself intelligent and above 
reproach—an irreproachable power never falls.” 

On the whole, Mons. Hennequin’s lively and 
sketchy view of England and its people is amusing, 
and repays perusal. It has, to be sure, its ne- 
cessary complement of mistakes and false judg- 
ments—the double result of youth and a foreign 
eye; but it indicates, in its author, a good edu- 
cation (of which it professes to be a “ first fruit’) 
and a kindly disposition. 

The wisdom of a youth, fresh from the college, 
in thus publishing the philosophical results of a 
hasty tour in a foreign land, may be made the 
subject of a sneer; but we very much doubt 
whether Eton and Oxford could turn out many 
pupils capable of an equally wide range of ob- 
servation. Of soundness of opinion we say 
nothing ; for if a young Englishman thought 
like Mons. Hennequin on politics, statistics, and 
a world of other ics, while in statu pupillari, he 
would run the risk of being rusticated by his 
college, and cut for a radical by his companions, 
with whom illiberality is a mode, and reflection 
a bore. 








The Romance of Nature ; or the Flower-Seasons 
illustrated. By Louisa Anne Twamley. 
[Second Notice.] 
*Tis Summer—joyous summer-time ; 
In noisy towns no more abide : 
The earth is full of radiant things, 
Of gleaming flowers and glancing wings, 
auty and joy on every side. 
So sings Mary Howitt, one of the freshest-hearted 
ramblers that ever set foot on green sward. The 
authoress of the ‘Romance of Nature’ is not 
unworthy to bear her company in the woods and 
fields: letus listen to a fragment of her description 
of an evening scene, which, a few flaws in its 
versification being excused, is pleasant and natu- 
ral :— 
*: Now the low breeze 
Which speaks soft music in warm summer eves, 
Comes sighing through the wood ; but ere it pass 
To ripple the calm stream, the giant grass 
Which one might fancy India’s jungles bore, 
Stays the young wanderer, with her whisper soft, 
And each long streamer trembling aloft, 
Discourseth tones that murmuringly pour 
Their music eloquent on listening ears ; 
And from the hills that bend on either shore 
Their gently sloping and wood-clothed sides 
Down to the river’s brim, 
Comes, through the twilight dim, 
Blent with the water’s rippling, as it glides, 
The last small chirp of many a sleepy bird, 
In varied tones, now near, now distant heard, 
As if disturbed when close within the nest, 
Their small heads warmly hid beneath their wings, 
The wearied warblers had gone to rest. 

When we begin to talk of the flowers of Sum- 
mer—a season which, but for their profusion and 
variety, would be almost sombre from the den- 
sity and monotonous hues of its foliage—the re- 
straints of apportioned space and accustomed 
sobriety press heavily upon us: we want an Athe- 
neum (we had written a garden,) to ourselves. 
The first flower in the June garland of our poet- 
artist is of course the Rose: and she has wisely 
chosen to draw the Eglantine—how much more 
graceful than many of its cultivated kindred, es- 
pecially when, according to modern fashion, the 
latter are tortured to grow at the top of long 
wands, for the convenience of those who are too 
aristocratic to stoop, even for their sweet per~ 
fume. But Miss ‘'wamley has hardly been so 
faithful as usual, in her portrait of the hedge-rose : 
its leaves are too willowy, and its blossoms too 
high-coloured: there is a richer variety (the 
Rosa villosa,) with a leaf of a more decided 
form, which would have shown far better on 
paper than her epee She succeeds better 
with the pen, when enticing us to the haunts 
where her subject is to be found. 

“ How delicious is a quiet shady lane in summer! 
I do not mean a broad carriage-road lane, but one 
of those little narrow winding dingles, arched over 
with wild-briar and woodbine, where the air is full 
of perfume, and the banks bright with flowers. How 
refreshing it is to step into such an one, from the 
sunny and shadeless fields, to sit beneath the hedge 
of hawthorn and hazel-bushes— 

*Mong the gay weeds, and verdant grass: while high 

Into the slumbering air majestic trees 

Rear their proud a crests,—below, 

Singing along its shallow pebbly bed, 

Sparkles a little rivulet, whose voice 

Tells soothingly of summer’s hing thirst 

In its cool wave allayed ; and murmurs oft 

Its one unvaried tune, till listening ear 

Of weary way-farer grows less acute, 

And, lulled by its soft music, he is lapped 

In some sweet dream of pleasant drowsyhed.” 

As for the poetry of Roses, we should never 
make an end, were we once to trust ourselves 
among its enchantments. Miss Twamley has 
gathered a rich garland of verse from the works 
of the elder singers of England. ’ 

The next illustration is the Jessamine, that 
most elegant of all flowers, and condescending 
as elegant, in that it disdains not to blossom 
within the circle of town-smoke; and will as 
cheerfully cover with its stars the dingy wall of 
a manufactory, as a cottage casement. After 
this we find grouped in loving companionship, 
the “ Poor-man’s weather-glass,” which makes 
so many a rude ploughed furrow gay with its tiny 
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red blossoms, and the Wall-flower, the “ ruin- 
loving flower,” also dear to poets. But how, when 
Miss T'wamley was writing the ‘ Romance of Na- 
ture,’ and painting the wall-flower, could she 
forget to notice, with a passing word at least, 
one of its near kindred—the dusky, sallow, puny, 
but exquisitely scented Night-smelling Stock? 
Surely there is much that is poetical and sugges- 
tive in the history of those flowers—which, by 
night, 
—their finest odours shed, 
They hoarded from the common day. 

We cannot admit the right of the Water-lily, 
—which, to be critical and botanical, only holds 
that title by courtesy, being as indefeasibly a 
Nymphea, as the lily of the valley is a Con- 
vallaria,—to usurp the title of the Queen all 
flowers among.” She has, however, had her own 
bepraisers : one has likened her to 

An elfin cradle—a small fairy boat, 
Rocked on the waters cool ; 
and Shelley has sung of herself and her eompa- 
nions in verse, with a spell in its music rich 
enough to turn the head of any flower : 
And nearer to the river’s trembling edge, 

There grew broad flag-flowers, purple prank’d with 
And B.. buds among the sedge, 

And floating water-lilies broad and bright, 

Which lit the oak that overhung the edge 

With moonlight beams of their own watery light, 

And bulrushes and reeds of so deep green, 
As soothed the dazzled eye with sober sheen. 

But the real “‘ Queen of the flowers” is Ama- 
ryllis, the tall regal white Lily, equally profuse in 
her bloom asin herfragrance, and towering among 
her companions like a sheaf of silver maces— 
(courteous reader, once again forgive our conceit). 
And how is it, that we have not even a pass- 
ing word of the Myrtle? Surely the beloved 
of the ancients (were it not in itself admirable 
for its snowy blossom and smooth spicy leaf,) 
deserved a place in this ‘ Romance,” and we 
would have omitted some less famous flower— 
the Cape Heaths for instance—to make room for 
a plant so exquisite in itself, and so endeared to 
us by association. 

But to proceed: our expostulation being ac- 
cepted in proof of our regard, the next summer 
blossoms here figured belong to a gay and nu- 
merous family, the richly-painted race of Gera- 
nium. Miss T'wamley has induced Ann Boleyn 
and Caractacus to sit to her for their likenesses ; 
and a very pleasant picture she has made of the 
good-looking originals. Next comes the Forget- 
me-not, “ the vegetable Mentor,” or, to adopt its 
old legendary name, “ Le Floure de Souvenance,” 
and humorously appeals for protection against the 
merciless and unwearied race of those “ having 
albums,” who caricature her, and take her name 
in vain. After this, we have a group of Heather 
and exotic Heaths, (what painted delicate cox- 
combsare these last !)—then the blue Commelina, 
a sort of perfected edition of the duller-hued and 
coarser old Spiderwort, ‘The next plate shows 
us a gorgeous group of Passion-flowers: there is 
a rose-coloured variety (the Passiflora racemosa, 
if we recollect right,) more beautiful than any 
here figured. Once again we must question the 
taste of our authoress in rejecting as summarily 
as she has done the picturesque superstitions of 
our forefathers, which made certain flowers the 
symbols and memorials of scriptural truths and 
traditions. The illustrations of Summer are 
brought to a close with a group of Lavatera, and 
the ivy-leaved Bell-flower. Miss Twamley’s 
verses to this last are so pretty, that we must 
extract a part of them :— 


The Flower of the Fountain, 
It was a blest retreat where I did find 
This modest gem ; 
The forest trees above were intertwined, 
And under them, 
From an old ruined fountain, gurgled out 
A small clear stream that circled them about ;— 





Auk dyptnn ont ae opuunie through the wood, 
in! 
Beyond the last old gnarléd oak, that stood 
Beside the bri 


t 
And sparkling rivulet, like hoary age, 
Smiling at the pursuits that youth engage. 
And there they bud, and bloom, and close, and die, 
In solitude. 
Their lives are brief, but calm. Alas! that I, 
Not grief-subdued, 
But innocently gay as these smal] flowers, 
In like retreat might pass my future hours! 
We must reserve the Autumn Flowers for an- 
other ramble, deferred perhaps until the befitting 
season. 
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* The Gossip’s Week, by the Author of “ Slight Re- 
miniscences.” With wood-cuts from original designs. 
2 vols.—The tales contained in this ‘ Gossip’s 
Week,’ which the author, by a quotation from “ Mi- 
chael Poyner’s Tragedy,” has pleasantly proved to 
consist of eight talking days—are much to our 
liking. To be sure, in reading them we must forget 
the probabilities of daily life and experience ; but 
the style is elegant, unborrowed, and picturesque ; 
and some of the tales, fantastic though they be, ex- 
cite a strong interest. The wood vignettes are un- 
equal; some of them are yery beautiful, and remind 
us of Boxall. 

* The Violin: being an Account of that leading In- 
strument, and its most eminent Professors, from the 
earliest date to the present time, &c., by George Du- 
bourg.’"—None of the arts needs the pen of an intel- 
ligent advocate and historian so urgently as Music: 
the sensual has always so predominated over the 
spiritual, in the lives of its votaries, and, consequent- 
ly, in their works—that the world has degraded it 
from its natural position—has refused to let it oceupy 
the pedestal whereon it ought to stand, between 
Poetry and Painting. It is, therefore, the especial 
duty of all who love the art, and undertake to in- 
form the world on the subject, to reject all cant and 
technicality—to cast off the slang of the tuning- 
room and the orchestra, and to write with such con- 
stant reference to general principles of taste and cri- 
ticism, as may win for their work a place among our 
general, and not merely our professional literature. 
Of this, the philosophy of his subjeet, Mr. Dubourg 
has obviously never dreamed. He has gone to work 
after the old fashion, with paste and scissors, instead 
of feeling and thought ; and the consequences are 
such as might have been expected. We have the 
hackneyed tales of Corelli at Naples; of Tartini 
with his devil of a wife and the Devil for his visitor; 
and Lulli, whose vehemence in the cause of time 
cost him his life; and of the freaks and extrava- 
gancies of Jarnowick and Giardini; and after these, 
a history of Paganini, followed by a cento of criti- 
cisms, wound up (we acknowledge the compliment) 
with a passage from the Atheneum: to say nothing 
of the last romantic tale with which the musical 
world has been “ agitated’”"we mean ihe history of 
M. Ole Bull, closed with an appendix of bald anec- 
dote, still further to degrade the subject. 

* The Life and Works of William Cowper, by Robert 
Southey, L.L.D. Vols, III. 1V. & V,’-—In the third 
volume the sad history of the poet’s life is brought to 
a close: the painful eyents of its waning years are 
touched with a hand faithful though delicate; and 
we close the record with our love and pity for its 
subject undiminished, and our respect for its writer 
increased. Dr. Southey has dwelt more freely than 
previous biographers, upon the visionary and sadden- 
ing communications made by Cowper, under the 
sanction of Mrs, Unwin, to the Olney schoolmaster, 
whom, for a while, he selected for his spiritual guide 
and comforter: he has also by the charm of his style, 
givensomething of novelty to those occurrences which 
have been hitherto more prominently brought for- 
ward than these distempered hallucinations, Some 
of the earlier Letters follow the Life. The volume, 
like its predecessors, is beautifully got up; the sub- 
jects of the copper-plate illustrations are, a glimpse 
down the avenue of 

Chestnuts, ranged in corresponding lines, 
and a bird's-eye view of Huntingdon: besides these, 
the volume is embellished with several wood vig- 
nettes, and a portrait of the Rev. William Unwin. 
The fourth volume brings the correspondence down 





to the year 1784, and its embellishments keep the 
promise of the earlier volumes. The vignette of 
the Peasant’s Nest is perfect in its way; and the 
Pic-nic in the “spinnie,” so delightfully described by 
the poet, is drawn, with no inconsiderable share of 
Watteau’s grace, by Harvey. In the fifth volume, 
the correspondence is, of course, continued, The 
embellishments are, the Lime Walk at Weston, 
Cowper’s House at Weston ; a portrait of his too 
stern monitor, Mr. Newton; and a pretty wood vig- 
nette of the summer-house where he loved to write. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


THE HISTORICAL BOOKS OF SANCONIATHON, 
TRANSLATED INTO GREEK BY PHILO, OF BYBLUS. 
We have already mentioned the discovery of the 

MS. of this important work, and have great pleasure 
in laying before our readers the following highly in- 
teresting communication, made by Dr. G. T. Grote- 
fend, of Hanover :— 

Messrs. Hahn, booksellers in this city, (Hano- 
ver,) have just published a small volume, the con- 
tents of which are so important, that [cannot refrain 
from calling attention to it, especially as on this oe- 
casion much may be said, with which I was not 
willing to make the preface to the work longer than 
itis. It is an extract from Sanconiathon’s original 
history of the Pheenicians, from the lately discovered 
MS. of Philo’s complete translation, with remarks by 
Fr. Wagenfeld ; to whom Col. Pereira has sent, for 
publication, the original M8., which was accidentally 
found in the Monastery of Merinhao, in Portugal, 
with thirteen other MSS. of less importance. How 
old the MS, may be, I leave it to those versed in 
these matters to judge from the Fac-simile, which 
contains the conclusion of the whole work ; it may 
suffice here to state, that the MS., well written on 
parchment, consists of 127 large quarto pages, con- 
taining from 25 to 35 lines, and may, therefore, be 
more than twice as much as the extract now pub- 
lished. The translation is made with the same 
fidelity as the original; and as we easily recognize 
Philo’s own additions, so we distinguish the style of 
the authorities used, and for the most part named; 
the most important of which,On the Power and Com- 
merce of Tyre at the time of King Joram, or Hiram, 
is even quoted word for word, and is, therefore, to be 
considered as a written monument of the age of 
Solomon. Sanconiathon himself wrote about the 
time that Ezekiel composed his 27th Chapter, and 
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would have laid open to us the whole of Pheenician 
antiquity, had he not contented himself with bring- 
ing down his Ancient History only to the founder of 
the royal family reigning at Byblus in his time, be- 
cause its history had already been written by Kau- 
kabas, and other historians, who are named in the 
Fac-simile. The immediate inducement to his writ- 
ing this history, appears to have been an earthquake, 
which threw down the pillars in the vestibule of the 
temple of Melikertes, in Tyre, on which Joram had 
caused to be engraved, by a priest of the same name, 
—first, the voyage of discovery to the island of Ra- 
chius, (Ophir, or Ceylon); and secondly, the cata- 
logue of all the countries and nations then known. 
The voyage of discovery was still plainly to be read 
on the overthrown pillar, but the catalogue was de- 
stroyed, and would, therefore, have been lost to us, 
had not Joram had four copies made, by his secre- 
tary Sydyk, for his viceroys at Sidon, Byblus, Aradus, 
and Berytus, of which that in the temple of Baaltis, 
at Berytus, was still preserved. That it might not 
be lost, he copied it word for word, and pretixed to 
it the whole Ancient History, from the creation of 
the world. 

How well qualified for writing this history San- 
coniathon was, is evident, when we observe that he 
was descended from a noble family at Byblus, 
equally distinguished by its actions and talents; that 
he was a royal writer, as his grandfather Okalothon 
had been ; and that, while still a boy, he accompanied 
Kidmon, his maternal grandfather, (called the Ne- 
bithzan, from the tract of country given him for his 
services,) in his expedition to the siege of Tyre, the 
history of which siege, as the Fac-simile says, was 
written by Kidmon himself. 

Sanconiathon has divided his history into nine 
books. The first contains the mythological tradi- 
tions already known, but partly disfigured, and which 
become more clear, if we distinguish two chief sources 
of them; the books of the God Taaut, written by 
the Kabiri, and their eighth brother Asklepios, and 
the Egyptian-Greek traditions. With the second 
book begins the mythological history of the founda- 
tion of the first colonies in Kittium, and the oppo- 
site coast of Cilicia, by Demaroon, father of Meli- 
kertes; of the Hyksos and Giants in the country ; 
of the erigin of the Dead Sea; of the voyage of dis- 
covery, by Melikertes, to the maritime Alps, the 
Balearic Islands, and Tartessus, in the narrative of 
which Sanconiathon quotes the songs which Hierbas, 
the priest, (probably the Hierombal of Porphyry,) 
declaimed on the day before the sailing of the Tyrian 
ships, under Okalothon, for Tartessus. Even in 
Sanconiathon’s time, the songs were still sung at the 
festival of Melikertes, in which he celebrated his 
mistress, on whose account his ugly brother, Isroas, 
contended with him. The following is a specimen of 
Phenician poetry ;—“ The hawk, indeed, kills the 
hawk, and on the mountains the falling cedar strikes 
its sister to the ground. But why art thou eager for 
the battle——why for combat with thy brother? 
Thou knowest that Iam brave; but I should be un- 
willing to meet thee in the battle. Are we not two 
streams, O my brother, that issue from the same 
source? Why, then, dost thou seek combat and 
strife with me, Isroas ? (wicked man!)” 

In the third book, the most ancient history of By- 
blus is introduced by the genealogy of the Kabiri, 
and the history of the youth of Amorius, under whom 
the Dead Sea was formed. A great part of this his- 
tory appears to be derived from the deeds of Betho- 
bal, King of Byblus, written by a priest of Kronus, 
or Ilus; but several songs are also given, such as the 
Hymn of Triumph, in which the battle of several 
Phenician cities with the invading Kerati (Philis- 
tines from Crete,) is described, and the justice of 
King Sydyk in the division of the spoil commended. 
Soon after this some words are quoted from a satiri- 
cal song, upon two brothers who built the miserable 
town of Bethataba. From the Book of Heroes, 
which is often mentioned, there is a song of the ex- 
pelled King of Hamath, full of energy and fire, with 
the manifest parallelism of ideas. ‘“ Ammisus ex- 
pelled me from the city; my servants mocked me. 
But I will scourge the servants, and kill Ammisus. 
Formerly I reposed on Tyrian purple, and my pillow 
was silk of Babylon ; now the rock is my house, and 
my pillow the desert. But do you think that I 
tremble when darkness falls upon the grove, and the 





storm howls among the trees, like a roaring beast of 
prey? or that I am terrified at the splendour of the 
rocks in the moonshine, or at the pale countenances 
that look out from every clod of earth? Is the lion 
dispirited in the darkness of his lair, or have you 
ever seen the boar in fear? The wild boar roams 
undismayed through the mountain defiles, and the 
roar of the lion makes every enemy tremble.” 

Besides the foundation and early history of the 
city of Hamath, in Syria, there is, at the end of the 
third book, a narrative of the troubles in Egypt, in 
consequence of which numerous tribes emigrated, 
and settled partly under, partly near the Pheenicians. 
On this occasion the subsequent emigration of the 
Hebrews is mentioned by anticipation; to whom 
Sanconiathon, indeed, according to the notion of his 
age, gives the names of Judeans and Somyrzans, 
but the time of whose emigration he endeavours ac- 
curately to determine, by enumerating all the kings 
who at that time reigned in the several states, 

The fourth book begins with the history of Sidon, 
which, according to the calculation attempted in the 
preface, acquired, about the middle of the nineteenth 
century before the birth of Christ, the supremacy 
over all the Phenician cities. At that time Aradus 
and Damascus were founded, and ten colonies 
planted with 1000 colonists each: two in Kittium, 
(probably Citium and Amathus in Cyprus,) one in 
Rhodes, and three in Kapia Porveen, Atheneus, iv. 
76, or vij Hepaca rwy Podwy, Strabo, xiv. 1 extr.; 
one in Crete (probably PourKkotvc, Steph. Byz.); 
one in Malta, dedicated to Mylita, and two in Ersi- 
phonia, or the north country of Liguria, whereupon 
the magnificent temple of Astarte was soon after- 
wards built in the island of Cythera, by settlers from 
Crete, which, from the surrounding of the temple 
with walls, was called Gadera. The annual tribute 
which Bimalus received from his dominions amount- 
ed to 1000 talents, and his army consisted of 
100,000 combatants, 100 war chariots, which Da- 
maskon, the founder of Damascus, had introduced 
from Egypt, 70 large ships of war, and innumerable 
ships of burden; 1000 body guards attended his 
chariot in silver coats of mail. If with these we 
compare the power of Joram, whose father Basto- 
phas, in the time of King David, transferred the 
supremacy from Sidon to Tyre, as his son Sydyk 
removed the high school founded by Belirus, grand- 
son of Bomalus, behind the temple of Kronos at 
Tyre, that the sons of the priests who studied there 
might be kept under stricter discipline, we must add 
to the above eleven colonies (of which Gadera, or 
Cythera, possessed many villages and castles on the 
opposite coast,) four Tyrian on the coast of Asia 
Minor, opposite to Rhodes, one Aradian, one Tyrian 
in Crete, called Mapristor or Tyrus harbour, six 
Tyrian and Sidonian cities in Sicily, with innumer- 
able villages, Maphyle in Tenga (Tengis) formed of 
five towns of the Aradians, Byblians, &c., two in Er- 
siphonia, fortified by the Sidonians against the in- 
dependent Tartessians, a small town on the strait 
between the great and the little islands (Sardinia 
and Corsica). Joram’s army consisted of no less 
than 250,000 combatants of different arms, 180 war 
chariots, and 643 ships of war, with countless trea- 
sures, so that the lance bearers were clothed in gold. 
But the greatest wealth was derived at that time from 
the discovery of the island of Ceylon, which is cir 
cumstantially described. Tenga and the Imyrch- 
akine islands, or islands of the distance (the Cana- 
ries), were discovered in the first century after the 
foundation of the supremacy of Sidon, by adven- 
turers from Byblus, which was related in the book of 
Wanderings. Even at that time they used to take 
books to amuse them on the voyage, in which there 
were also pictures of the gods. The tale of a young 
man diverted the hearers extremely. 

That the history of the fourth book, with all its 
exact chronology, is partly derived from popular 
traditions, appears from the mixture of anecdotes 
and popular songs, among which the songs of Nama 
were in praise of celebrated women. From the 
Book of Songs is taken Damaskon’s Elegy on his 
brother who was killed, and the beautiful Elegy of 
the King of Sidon, on the defeat of his people in 
battle with the Tartessians, the first half of which is 
repeated in the description of Sidon, in Joram’s Ca- 
talogue of Cities, in such a manner, that the partial 
differences in the translation are proof of its fidelity. 





But if we compare these verses with the correspond- 
ing passages in Ezekiel, xxvii. 3seq. 8seq. 28seq., we 
shall find in the Hebrew prophet, notwithstanding 
greater detail on some points, many a hiatus (as 
with Sidon, Aradus, and Byblus, Berytus is not even 
named); and the Pheenician poet, instead of prosaic 
details, indulges in poetical images and comparisons, 
in the following manner: “ Has the sea rolled thee on 
the shore a pearl ? or, didst thou spring from Heaven 
a brilliant star? The inner country is illumined with 
thy splendour, and thy beauty is reflected by the 
ocean wave. When thou, O queen of the waves! 
beholdest thy sons sail past thee, thou rejoicest like 
a happy mother at the sight of her children. But 
cast thine eye to the distant horizon, and tears roll- 
ing down thy cheeks will bedew the ground, and the 
sea will re-echo with thy mournful song. For thy 
ships are broken in Tartessus, and the noblest of thy 
sons lie on the distant shore, a prey to the vulture 
and the monsters of the deep.” 

In the fifth book Tyre begins to grow jealous of 
the power of Sidon, and about the year 1700 before 
Christ, compels Iasimon, king of Sidon, to cede the 
colonies in Tenga and Ersiphonia; the Tyrians are 
authorized to trade in all the Sidonian possessions, 
but the Sidonians are not to sail beyond Melita, to 
the Tyrian colonies, and to Tartessus. But the Ty- 
rians suffer a severe defeat near the straits of Mazau- 
risa, or Sicily, from the inhabitants of the neighbouring 
countries; and Sidon, coming to the aid of the Tyrians, 
regains its former power. About 1600 before the birth 
of Christ the Sidonians plant five colonies in Mazau- 
risa, and one in Ersiphonia, the better to protect that 
country against the attacks of the Tartessians, and 
the little town on the strait between the great and the 
little islands; and the Byblians and Aradians are 
induced to send colonies to Tenga ; the Tyrians occupy 
Ascalon. Sidon maintains its supremacy in the sixth 
book, though an attempt, 1500 years before Christ, 
to found a colony near Tartessus, so entirely fails, 
that the Tartessians lay waste the Sidonian colonies 
in Tenga and Ersiphonia. All the Phenician mari- 
time towns were obliged at that time to unite with 
the mountaineers to oppose the invasion of the He- 
brews. We need not dwell here on the manifold 
light which these and other historians throw on the 
antiquity of the East and the West ; but the interest 
rises with the supremacy of Tyre in the seventh 
book, which coneludes with the voyage of discovery 
of Eilotha to Ceylon. The eighth book contains the 
literal copy of Joram’s History of Nations, which 
enumerates, first, all the Pheenician cities, islands, 
and colonies, with their military foree, of which the 
inhabitants of Caria perform voyages to many islands 
and straits lying towards the north, to combat bar- 
barian pirates, who have ships as large as those of 
the Phenicians; it then mentions by name the nations 
in the extreme West, South, North, and East of the 
Earth, with all the adjacent tribes. The ninth book 
concludes with the accession of Adonilibnas to the 
throne of Byblus, who reigned in the middle of the 
10th century before Christ, and was the ancestor of 
all the sovereigns who had reigned in Byblus down 
to the time of Sanconiathon. 

G. F. Grorerenp. 





ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL—DEAN SWIFT. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 
(Concluded from p. 491.) 

Tar new Dean of St. Patrick’s had scarcely gone 
through the forms of taking possession, and passed a 
fortnight in his deanery, when he sought shelter for 
his ill-health and low spirits in the quiet retreat of 
Laracor. The Irish capital appears, at that epoch, 
to have been most particularly distasteful to him. 
He was impatient at the tone of subserviency 
to the higher powers, which marked all classes, and 
contrasted his provincial restraints with the indepen- 
dence of his London life—where he “went to the 
cock-pit, by appointment, to meet the Duke of Or- 
monde,” and dined at an ale-house with Parnell and 
Berkeley,* because“ he was not in a humour todine 
with the ministers at Lord Dartmouth’s.” He, who 
had , 

Never thought an honour done him, | 
Because a Duke was proud to own him, : 
was indignant at the servile tone of the courtiers of 
® The one afterwards a Bishop, the other a Dean 3 bork 
brought forward and presented to the ministers by Swift. 
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the Castle, and at the insolence of the Irish aristo- 
cracy, whose moral condition he had vainly endea- 
voured to better, in his admirable “ Project for the 
Reformation of Manners,” addressed to the Countess 
of Berkeley, then vice-queen of Ireland. 
His independent spirit was ill-suited to a country 
“ where,” he was wont to say, “an honest man should 
be ashamed to live ;” and when he took for his epi- 
graph— 
Hated by fools, and fools to hate, 
Be this my motto and my fate, 
he must have armed against him a very great propor- 
tion of the society of any country. The refined de- 
lights of Dawley, the classic enjoyments of Twicken- 
ham, and the political excitements of “my Lord Trea- 
surer’s dinner-parties,” were, perhaps unconsciously, 
yet painfully, contrasted with the homeliness of the 
circle with which he was now destined to associate. 
He was at war, too, with his own feelings, and might 
have been happy to escape from so many annoy- 
ances that pressed on him by accepting an earnest 
invitation from the ministers, (to whom his presence 
had become necessary,) and returning to London. 
Still he was unwilling to quit his living and 
deanery ;¢ but he devoted himself to preventing 
a rupture between the ministers, and defending 
the peace of Utrecht, in his admirable history of 
that event. He Jeft this able work*in the hands of 
Lord Oxford for publication, and again returned to 
his deanery in Ireland, anxious to begin those reforms 
he afterwards effected ; but he was scarcely arrived 
in St. Patrick's Close, when “a hundred letters were 
sent to recall him with all speed.” He again set forth 
from the ancient precincts of St. Patrick’s, and the 
silence of its cloisters, to plunge into political bustle, 
and court intrigue : all his efforts, however—all his 
influence, to reconcile Bolingbroke and Oxford, were 
ineffectual. He had no oneto second him, where each 
was only thinking of himself. Had he been merely 
an ambitious man, he might, by throwing his weight 
into either scale, have made his future fortune; but 
he deserted neither, and remained the friend of both 
for life. After his fruitless conference at Windsor, 
he resolved to retire from politics for ever, to live in 
his deanery, and recreate at Laracor.t 
By faction tired, with grief he waits awhile, 
His great contending friends to reconcile, 
Performs what friendship, justice, truth require ; 
What could he more—but decently retire ! 
Swift’s Verses on Himself. 
He accordingly once more set forth for his Irish 
deanery, but was overtaken at Letcomb—the rectory 
of aclerical friend, in Berkshire—by two letters, which 
drew forth all that was noble and disinterested in his 
character. The first was from her who made and 
unmade ministers, and who, by her influence over 
the mind of the Queen, had discarded Oxford, and 
raised Bolingbroke to the Premiership—Lady Ma- 
sham. She had it amply in her power to change 
the poor Irish Deanery intoa princely English Bish- 
oprick, and to raise him, whom the dogged, stupid 
Queen had refused the appropriate, though profitless, 
place of Historiographer,§ to a rank second only to 
royalty ; for what had other Archbishops of Canter- 
bury to boast of, that Swift had not, in a more emi- 
nent degree, save ductility ? Lady Masham’s letter, 
both for its style and object, is curious to quote :— 
* Will you (she says) —you who have gone through 
so much, and given us such wise advice, will you 
leave us, togo into Ireland? No! it is impossible; 
your goodness is still the same; your charity and 
compassion for this poor lady, [the Queen, who re- 
fused him not only an English Deanery, but the 
honour of being the Historiographer of her reign,] 
who has been barbarously used, would not let you 
do it. I know you take delight to help the dis- 
tressed, and there cannot be a greater object than 
this poor lady: pray, dear friend, stay here, and do 
not believe us all alike,” &c. &c. 
The other letter was from the disgraced minister, 





+ This is shown by his letter tothe Archbishop of Dublin, 
Dr. King: ‘I shall do ali in my power to save such journey, 
— neither my fortune nor my health will very well 

eur.” 

1 “IT shall not part with Laracor—it is all I have to live 
on—except the deanery be worth more than 400/. a year.” 
Journal to Stella. 

The Deanery of St. Patrick was then esteemed the most 
considerable in rank, but not in income. 

§ Althouch he was refused this office, he was employed 
upon all the state writings, the Queen’s speeches, 
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who was soon to stand his trial for his life. “To- 
morrow morning (he writes) I shall be a private 
person. When I have settled my private affairs 
here, I goto Wimpole, and thence—alone—to Hert- 
fordshire. If I have not tired you, téte-a-téte, fling 
away so much time upon one who loves you—I 
believe, in the mass of souls, ours were placed near 
each other.” 

The image of this late powerful minister, so diffi- 
cult to approach in his crowded levees, now going 
“ alone” to his grand, but dreary seat, is a very af- 
fecting one. But Oxford did not go alone! and 
Swift, instead of instantly obeying the call of the 
Premier and the favourite, to aid in forming a 
ministry, resolved on joining the unfortunate Lord 
Oxford, though aware that such an election cost him 
his only chance of promotion, and that he should 
remain Dean of St. Patrick’s for life. 

The death of Queen Anne almost immediately fol- 
lowed, which involved all Swift’s powerful friends in 
one common ruin ; and, after his visit to Lord Oxford, 
he returned to Ireland, in August, 1714, never again 
to leave it, but at the call of private friendship and 
literary taste. He seems, at first, to have shut him- 
self up in his deanery, in measureless discontent, of 
which his letters give the most graphic and melan- 
choly picture. Even the Irish deanery did not 
afford him a sufficient barrier against that world 
with which he was now so out of sorts. “I would 
retire (from the deanery) if I could,” he writes to 
the now disgraced Lord Bolingbroke—* but my 
country seat, where I have an acre of ground (La- 
racor) has gone to ruin. The wall of my own apart- 
ment has fallen down, and I want mud to rebuild, 
and straw to thatch it. In return, I live a country 
life in town, see nobody, go every day once to pray- 
ers, and hope, in a few months, to be as stupid as the 
present situation of affairs can require.” A vain 
hope! the arrival of Vanessa at her estate near 
Dublin, the jealousy of Stella, and the malignant 
attacks of hireling pamphleteers, left him no solace 
in obscurity and dullness. Again, he writes to 
a foreign /itterato, Giraldi: “ Pour moi, j’ai quitté 
pour jamais la politique, et avec la permission des 
bons gens qui sont maintenant en vogue, je demeu- 
rerai pour la reste de ma vie dans mon hermitage 
pour songer & mon salut.” 

What a contrast to “ dining six days in the week 
with all the Harleys*—to “entertaining the Or- 
mondes and the Bathurstsat the Thatched Tavern” 
—where “ brother Bathurst sent for wine, the house 
affording none”—to Lady Masham’s political sup- 
pers, and the Duchess of Ormonde’s select card-par- 
ties, does the following gloomy, yet humorous, repre- 
sentation of his new mode of life afford! “ You are 
to understand (he writes,) that I live in the corner 
of a vast unfurnished house. My family consists of a 
steward, a groom, a helper in the stable, a footman, 
and an old maid, who are all at board wages ; and 
when I do not dine abroad, or make an entertain- 
ment (which last is very rare),|| I eat a mutton-pie, 
and drink half a pint of wine. My amusements are 
defending my small dominion against the Arch- 
bishop, and endeavouring to reduce my rebellious 
choir. Perditur hac inter misero lux.” 

To Gay he writes, “I would describe to you my 
way of living, if any method could be followed in 
this country.” 

But anxiety (at this period of his noviciate in the 
deanery) for the fate of his two dearest friends ab- 
sorbed every selfish feeling of disappointment and neg- 
lect. Ina letter to Pope, he says, “ You know how 
well I loved Lord Oxford and Lord Bolingbroke, and 
how dear the Duke of Ormonde is to me: do you 
think I can be easy while their enemies are endea- 
vouring to take off their heads ?” 

When Lord Oxford was committed to the Tower, 





|| The Dean kept two public days in every week, but at 

other times he lived after the manner he has described in 
his letter to Pope, above quoted, and which was plea- 
santly versified in the following lines :— 

On rainy days alone I dine, 

Upon a chick and pint of wine ; 

On rainy days I dine alone, 

And pick my chicken to the bone : 

But this my servants much enrages— 

No scraps remain to save board-wages. 

In weather fine I nothing spend, 

But often spunge upon a friend, 

Yet when he’s not so rich as I, 

I pay my club, and so good bye. 





1715, Swift wrote earnestly to beg he might be per. 
mitted to attend him there; and, when his writing 
to Lord Bolingbroke was risking the loss of his 
deanery, and incurring proscription, he still persisted 
in offering his unfortunate friend the expression of 
his sympathies and his services. “Of all the losses 
I have sustained,” says the attainted minister, in 
one of his letters to the Dean of St. Patrick’s, “ none 
affects me more sensibly than that of good company 
and correspondence, and even now I would not ven- 
ture to write to you, did you not provoke me to it.” 
His correspondence with all the proscribed party 
at this moment was constant and voluminous, and 
formed the melancholy pleasure of his (as far as 
Ireland was concerned) monotonous existence. His 
letters to and from Lord Oxford, and Lord and Lady 
Bolingbroke, the Duke and Duchess of Ormonde, 
Bishop Atterbury, Lady Masham, and other of his 
disgraced and exiled friends, during the years 1715, 
16, and 17, are monuments of his moral courage, 
and of the warmest and most devoted friendship. 

To the anxiety of Swift for his banished friends 
was now added the bitter indignation of a calum- 
niated, persecuted, and insulted man, whose spirit 
and independence neither his clerical profession nor 
perilous position could subdue. It was at this epoch 
that a faction first grew up in Ireland which, origi- 
nating with the extreme Whigs, in the early reign of 
the House of Hanover, shifted itself to the Tories of 
succeeding times, and has since remained the sign of 
their supremacy It took for its object and its war- 
cry Protestant Ascendancy! Swift, as the personal 
friend of the late government, was selected for im- 
molation ; the late commissioner of the high church 
was accused of wanting to overturn the Church as by 
law established. He who had in one sentence de- 
molished the slavish and absurd doctrine of passive 
obedience and non-resistance,t was accused of a 
desire to bring back the despotic Stuarts. His wit 
and satire only served to render him mere hateful 
to the higher and reigning powers; and the madness 
of party in Ireland, where every excitement and 
opinion takes the highest colour, selected the new 
Dean of St. Patrick’s as the object of a savage rage, 
from which neither his “sacred mantle” nor con- 
secrated precincts could defend him. Not only the 
ascendancy party, the chiefs of the Orange faction of 
that day attacked him with scurrilous pamphlets and 
personal brutality, but an Orange mob were brought to 
halloo him at the very gates of his own Cathedral, 
and to assault him (says Mr. Sheridan) with oppro- 
brious language as he walked the streets; while some 
of the most violent amidst the criers of “ No popery!” 
took up dirt from the kennel, to throw it at him as 
he walked along! It was then that he was forced to 
surround himself with armed servants whenever he 
went forth from the deanery, as a protection to his 
person. The conduct and manners of the Irish no- 
bility and gentry of that day, under the influence of 
party feeling, is thus graphically preserved in Dean 
Swift’s own petition to the Lords Spiritual and Tem- 
poral in Parliament, on the occasion of an assault 
which he sustained from the Lord Blaney :— 

“ That your petitioner is advised by his physicians, 
on account of his health, to go often on horseback ; 
and there being no place, in winter, so convenient for 
riding as the Strand, Howth, your petitioner takes 
all opportunities that his business or the weather will 
permit, to take that road. That in the last session 
of parliament, in the midst of winter, as your peti- 
tioner was returning from Howth, with his two ser- 
vants, one before and the other behind him, he was 
pursued by two gentlemen in a chaise, drawn by two 
high-mettled horses, in so violent a manner, that his 
servant who rode behind him was forced to give way, 
with the utmost peril of his life; whereupon your 
petitioner made what speed he could, riding to the 
right and to the left above fifty yards, to the full ex- 
tent of the said road ; but the two gentlemen driving 
a light chaise, drawn by fleet horses, and intent upon 
mischief, turned faster than your petitioner, endea- 
vouring to overthrow him. That by great accident 
your petitioner got safe to the side of a ditch, where 
the chaise could not safely pursue ; and the two gen- 

t ‘Sentiments of a Church of England Man.’—“ The 
word magistrate seeming to denote a single person, and to 
express the executive power, it came to pass that the obe- 
dience due to the legislature was, fur want of knowing or 
considering this easy distinction, misapplied to the admini- 
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tlemen stopping their career, your petitioner mildly 
expostulated with them ; whereupon one of the gen- 
tlemen said, ‘ Damn you, is not the road as free for 
us as for you?’ and, calling to his servant, who rode 
behind him, said, ‘Tom (or some such name), is the 
pistol loaden with ball?* to which the servant an- 
swered, ‘ Yes, my Lord,” and gave him the pistol. 
Your petitioner often said to the gentleman, * Pray, 
Sir, do not shoot, for my horse is apt to start, by 
which my life may be endangered.’ The chaise went 
forward, and your petitioner took the opportunity to 
stay behind. Your petitioner is informed that the 
person who spoke the words above mentioned, is of 
your lordships’ house, under the style and title of 
Lord Blaney, whom your petitioner remembers to 
have introduced to Mr. Secretary Addison, in the 
Earl of Wharton’s government, and to have done 
him other good offices at that time, because he was 
represented as a young man of some hopes, and a 
broken fortune. That the said Lord Blaney, as your 
petitioner is informed, is now in Dublin, and some- 
times attends at your lordships’ house.” 

To such causes of complaint as this graphic peti- 
tion from the Dean of St. Patrick’s contained, were 
added the pangs of disappointed affection and be- 
nevolence. Those whom he had most served turned 
against him; and some, whom he had most loved, 
deserted or cooled towards him: among these were 
Dr. Sterne, Dr. King, Archbishop of Dublin, Lord 
Southwell, and others, whom he had befriended in 
the days of his power. In sorrow and in disgust 
he now wholly retired from the world, seeing only a 
few intimate friends at the deanery,} or retreating 
with Stella and her companion, and Dr. Sheridan, 
to the desolate discomforts of Quilca, or the silent 
shades of Laracor. In 1721, he tells Pope, that 
he lived in such utter privacy and ignorance of the 
events commonly discussed, that he knew not who 
was Secretary or Chancellor,—* a manner of life,” he 
says, “taken up to avoid party zeal,” &c. It was 
during this period, however, that all his great forces 
were concentrating to a focus—that his own wrongs, 
as a persecuted Irishman, the victim of a dominant 
party, drew his attention, and roused his sympathies 
for the people, whose oppressed.state he represented. 
He studied the history of Ireland, and made himself 
acquainted with the antiquities of his own ancient 
and interesting Cathedral. He resolved on raising 
the deanery to its original dignity and importance : 
he increased its revenues, raised the rents of its estates 
in Kildare, and those of the Dean’s Rath to their 
primitive value, and already began to give the old 
close a poetical interest, by the creation of that 
well-known garden called “ Naboth’s vineyard,” on 
which he expended 600/. of his own property. He 
made head against the insolent interference of the 
Archbishop of Dublin (his old friend and correspon- 
dent, Dr. King), who, with his nephew, Mr. Dougat, 
the chaunter, “set themselves against his jurisdic- 
tion with all their force.” ‘I am here,” he says in 
a letter to Bishop Atterbury, “at the head of three- 
and-twenty dignitaries and prebendaries; the major 
part, differing from me in principle, having taken a 
fancy to oppose me upon all occasions in the chap- 
ter-house, and a ringleader among them has pre- 
sumed to debate my power of proposing, or my 
negative, though it is what the Deans of this Cathe- 
dral have possessed for time immemorial.” But, while 
he pertinaciously worked to reform his chapter, and 
to restore the rights of its Dean, a higher subject 
stole upon, and gradually ingrossed all his thoughts. 
During his intimacy with Mr. Addison, when so 
much of his time was passed in the office and society 
of the Secretary of State for Ireland, he had an op- 
portunity of being an eye-witness of the corrupt ad- 
ministration of affairs in that kingdom. But, when 

t Among these were the G “a race 
of brothers, all affluent in circumstances, and beloved as 
any family in the nation,” says Delaney; the elder of these 
brothers was the grandfather of the illustrious Henry 
Grattan, who has bequeathed their name to posterity. Mr. 
Worrall, a clergyman, reader and vicar of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, both by his character, talent, and situation in 
his church, was in constant attendance upon the Dean, and 
his intimate friend and companion : he was a good walker, 
aman of sense, and had a great deal of humour. Dr. De- 
laney, Dr. Sheridan, Mr. Rochfort, Mr. Ludlow, and afew 
agreeable women, friends of “ the ladies” (Stella and Mrs. 
Dingley), seem for years to have made up his intimate 
circle at the deanery. 


t See his familiar and ironical letter to Archbishop Kin, 
1726, on this subject. » 














he became a permanent resident in the Deanery of | 
Saint Patrick, the scenes of misery that surrounded 

him, the images of squalid poverty that met his eye 

at every step, came home forcibly to his feelings 

and converted a principle into a harassing series 

of uneasy sensations. “ Whatever efforts he used 

to subdue his indignation at the cruel acts of op- 

pression and injustice under which his country suf- 

fered, by confining it within his own breast, still 

his heart was constantly corroded by the appeals 

made to his feelings as an Irishman, to his justice 

as a man! and, after six years of silence and obscu- 

rity, the object of party hatred and government sur- 

veillance, he suddenly burst forth as Ireland’s cham- 

pion, and took the perilous field of political and of 
literary opposition, by publishing his ‘ Proposal for the 

Universal Use of Irish Manufactures.’ If the philo- 

sophy of modern political economy revolts against the 

doctrine, the idea was thought a burst of light for that 

day. It was also a first attempt to call the attention 

of the Irish people to asense of their wrongs. It was 
the first effort at agitation, applied to the purposes 
of redress. The government officers for the Crown 

declared this pamphlet to be “seditious, factious, 
and virulent,” and written with the design of disturb- 

ing the settled order of things ; the printer was seized, 
tried, and acquitted: the Chief Justice vainly sent 
back the jury nine times; and during the trial, lay- 
ing his hand on his breast (for Irish Chief Justices 
were even then great actors) solemnly protested from 
the bench that the author's design was to bring in— 
not poplins, but—the Pretender. From this experi- 
ment in favour of Ireland, Swift learned the danger 
of his new vocation, and its inefficiency; and, again 
shrinking back within the rules of his own “ little 
dominions,” he devoted himself to his Chapter, to his 
religious duties, to the poor of his neighbourhood 
and to the squalid population of the adjoining liberties. 
Such were the painful duties that occupied his ever 
active and brilliant mind, while he composed a general 
satire on the vices, and absurdities of mankind, which 
posterity has since gloated over, the * Travels of Le- 
muel Gulliver.’ He was, however, again roused from 
his literary lair, by what was thought a base and in- 
sulting wrong offered to the people of Ireland, the 
composition of a copper coin, for which a patent was 
granted to one Wood, of Wolverhampton, by the 
English minister, without the knowledge of the Irish 
Parliament, or Irish Lord Lieutenant! It was then 
that Swift made that great acquisition of esteem and 
influence in Ireland which raised him to the summit 
of popularity, and rendered him a power, by the 
dominion it gave him over masses, such as no in- 
dividual ever attained in Ireland before. He pub- 
lished his *‘ Drapier’s Letters, and effected, by the 
wit and eloquence of an ephemeral pamphlet, what 
the Parliament of Ireland, the Privy Council, the 
grand juries, and bodies corporate of the kingdom, 
could not procure, by their combined efforts and so- 
licitations,—redress! He produced an explosion of 
national discontent and agitation; the summons of 
the ‘ Drapier's Letters’ was obeyed ; the Irish people 
for once had a voice ; and Wood's patent was with- 
drawn. 

Ireland was thus spared what she deemed one of 
the greatest inflictions that the English government 
had yet threatened her with. The advocate of her 
wrongs, however, still suffered much persecution for 
this great effort in her favour: a proclamation, by 
the Lord Lieutenant in council (Lord Carteret) had 
offered 300/. for discovering the author of the fourth 
Drapier’s Letter. The printer had been imprisoned, 
and a bill of indictment preferred against him, but 
the jury threw out the bill! The exultation at this 
signal defeat of an infamous project, and the triumph 
of the Dean of St. Patrick’s, were both national and 
enthusiastic. The Drapier was hailed by the univer- 
sal voice of a people, (now roused from their slum- 
ber,) as the saviour of the country ; his name re- 
sounded from shore to shore—his effigies were set 
up in every street, and innumerable bumpers were 
daily swallowed to his health. 

In 1726, while still in the first bloom of newly- 
acquired popularity, Dean Swift left the deanery 
after a residence of six years, and went to London on 
a visit to his illustrious English friends, and for the 
purpose of publishing his ‘ Gulliver's Travels.’ A re- 
ception the most cordial—the most brilliant ; a home 
at Twickenham and Dawley; the first societies in 
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London struggling for the possession of his company, 
from the royal salons of Leicester House* and St. 
James's to his old haunts with Arbuthnot and the 
brotherhood of Martinus Scriblerus,—formed an in- 
toxicating contrast to his modes of life in Ireland! + 
In the midst, however, of all these social triumphs 
and tangible distinctions, which 
Scarce the stern philosopher can scorn, 

Ireland was still uppermost in his thoughts, and rose 
‘spontaneously to his lips and to his pen so often as 
an opportunity of pleading her cause occurred. When 
Sir Robert Walpole (who so far laid his political pre- 
judices at the feet of his intense curiosity to see and 
converse with the most celebrated man of his time) 











asked the Dean to dine with him at Chelsea, Swift 
| sought to interest him for Ireland, and afterwards 
| obtained an audience from the minister to represent 
the affairs of Ireland in a true light, and on the most 
disinterested motives. “Not only,” he observes, 
| “without any interested view to myself, but to any 
| party whatsoever, my principal design was to set him 
| right, not only for the service of Ireland, but like- 
| wise of England, and of his own administration.” 
But the enemies of Swift and of Ireland had been 
| beforehand with him. Irish intrigue had outwitted 
| Irish patriotism ; and Primate Boulter had given the 
| ministers an underhand notice of the Dean of St. 
| Patrick’s intended visit to England. 
| “The report is, (he writes,) that Dean Swift de- 
signs for England, and we do not question his en- 
deavours to misrepresent his Majesty’s government 
here. He is so well known here, by the disturbances 
he has fomented, (the Drapier’s Letters,) that we 
are in no fear he will be able to deceive any of his 
Majesty’s faithful servants; but we should wish 
care should be had to what he may be attempting 
on the other side the water.” The Primate’s letter 
was attended to; and the patriot remonstrances 
of the Dean, like those of Earl Fitzwilliam in 
after times, went for nothing! From the plea- 
sures and brilliant successes of London society, 
Swift was called home to Dublin by domestic 
misery—the declining health of that devoted Stella, 
whose society and conversation had been the most 
perfect and permanent enjoyment of his life! His 
heart-broken letters, on receiving the accounts of 
her disease from Dr. Sheridan and Mr. Worrall, are 
eloquent testimonies of his profound sensibility and 
deep and devoted attachment $ to the person on 
earth whom he had loved longest and best. Ill in 
mind and body, he stole away from his immortal 
host of Twickenham, and set out for Ireland with 
the gloomy prospect of receiving the last breath of 
the person dearest to him on earth. The news of 
Stella’s convalescence met him, however, on landing, 
and permitted him to enjoy the triumph of a nation’s 
welcome to the land he had served. On the notice 
that the ship in which he sailed was in the bay, the 
heads of the corporations, and the principal citizens 
of Dublin, went forth to meet him in wherries, in 
order to cheer him home, ard welcome him back to 
his dominions of St. Patrick. One barge was freighted 
with his intimate friends, the oldest of whom, Dr. 
Sheridan, bore the gracious tidings of Stella’s recovery. 
The vessels and boats had hoisted streamers and 
emblematic devices, and multitudes of the lower 
classes conducted him tothe Deanery, amidst the re- 
iterated shouts of ‘Long live the Dean!’ ‘ Long 
live the Drapier!’ “As there never wasan instance 
of such honours paid to any mortal in this country, 
(says his contemporary biographer.) Swift must have 
been a Stoic, not to have been highly gratified with 
such unsolicited marks of favour from his grateful 
fellow citizens.” 





* The Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, 
who sought the society of all persons of distinguished talent, 
on learning the Dean’s arrival in London, immediately 
sent to invite him to Leicester House. It was there that he 
made that intimate acquaintance with Mrs. Howard, and 
several other persons of the new court, to whom he parti- 
cularly tried to recommend that beautiful fabric—the lLrish 
Poplin or Tabinet—which, it is curious to observe, was 
then always wrought in a plaid pattern. He made pre- 
sents of Tabinet dresses both to the Queen and Mrs. Howard ; 
but though they accepted the dresses—they did nothing 
for the manufacturers. 

+ He was much elated by his succts de société upon this 
and all his other visits to England. He says to Pope after 
his return to Ireland in 1726, ‘ Going to England is a very 
good thing, if it was not attended by an ugly circumstance 
of returning to Ireland.” ‘ 

t Mrs. Johnson lingered on for two years after this attack. 
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From henceforth, Swift was known only by the | 


title of * The Dean.” St. Patrick’s Close “ made head 
against the Castle, and like the eloquent patrons of 
the Roman people, ‘The Dean’ was followed where- 
ever he moved, by a troop of clients. He was re- 
spected by the middle classes, as the genius who 
threw a halo of glory over the dark destiny of their 
neglected country. He was honoured by the popu- 
lace, as the champion, patron, and instructor of Ire- 
land ; and gained such power, as (considered both in 
extent and duration) scarcely any man has ever en- 
joyed.” The purity of the motive enhanced the 
value of the service he bestowed on Ireland ; he 
drew nothing from his popularity, but the tributary 
gratitude of the creatures for whom he lived; and 
he poured forth through the best medium, that the 
philosophy of political economy could then de- 
vise, the savings of his professional labours and the 
economies made from his personal enjoyments, to 
feed and clothe the poor of Dublin, to assist the as- 
piring, and to recompense the meritorious. He be- 
came the oracle of the traders, the idol of the lower 
orders, and was consequently “feared and courted 
by all to whom the kindness of the traders and the 
people were necessary.” The energy, talent, and 
disinterestedness with which he laboured for Ireland, 
and released her from oppressive and predatory in- 
vasion, well won the idolatrous popularity he enjoy- 
ed. “The Dean’s” sayings passed into proverbs— 
his bons mots, and jokes, and humorous oddities 
were the delight and amusement of the common 
people, and continued so for half a century after 
his death. The Drapier was a sign! The Dra- 
pier was a health! The Drapier was a power! 
and which way soever the eye or ear turned, some 
tokens of gratitude were found of the nation’s grati- 
tude to the Drapier. “I know,” says the Viceroy, 
Lord Carteret, in one of his familiar letters to Swift, 
“ T know by experience how much the city of Dublin 
thinks itself under your protection, and how strictly 
they obey all orders fulminated from the sovereignty 
of St. Patrick.” 

From this focus of the power of patriotism, 
Swift watched every movement of the govern- 
ment, tending to oppress the people, or to injure 
their interests; and kept his eye steadily on Pri- 
mate Boulter, who, when acting as Lord Justice 
in the absence of the Viceroy, endeavoured to smug- 
gle in a scheme for dimmishing the value of gold 
coin, and increasing the quantity of silver currency. 
It was a new form of the old Wood’s ha’pence pro- 
ject. Swift made no inflammatory speeches, but he 
appealed at once to the poetical temperament of the 
people, by animage. On the day of the fatal pro- 
clamation, every eye was turned to the lofty steeple 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, from whence floated a 
long black flag, while the muffled bell tolled forth a 
solemn death peal, the requiem over a defunct right! 
—the signal for a living resistance to a national dis- 
aster! The people did resist, and the silver currency 
shared the fate of the copper halfpence. At a pub- 
lic entertainment giver. at this momentous crisis, by 
the Lord Mayor of Dublin, to the Lords Justices and 
Primate of all Ireland, the Dean of St. Patrick’s 
took his place at the table with other dignitaries 
of the church. In the course of party speeches, and 
party toasts, such as are made at Lord Mayors’ ban- 
quets in Dublin to the present day, and still in the 
same temper as when Primate Boulter ruled the 
land, the Primate, unrestrained by his official dig- 
nity, took occasion to attack Swift, with much poli- 
tical virulence, and even went so faras to accuse the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s of “ inflaming the minds of the 
people against him.”—* I influence them !—against 
you!” reiterated Swift, with that awful expression 
of look and voice which Vanessa has so powerfully 
described—* Aguinst you !” he paused fora moment, 
and then, with an emphatic movement of his head 
and hand, added, “ Had I but raised a finger, and 
pointed it at you, they would have torn you to 
pieces.” The early protégé of * one Bushe,” is said 
to have cowered under this denunciatory confession. 

But neither the interest Swift took in local politics, 
his brilliant authorship, his voluminous and delight- 
ful correspondence, nor his occupations of charity to- 
wards the poor of Dublin, (for whom he kept a'species 
of bank out of his own funds,) at all interfered with 
his clerical duties: the Dean of St. Patrick’s was still 
paramount, and he supported the interests and 





consequence of his ancient and beautiful Cathedral, 
even, to the superintendence and improving of its 
choir. Although he was not a musician, nor even 
an amateur, he celebrated the Feast of St. Cecilia, 
in his Cathedral, with Catholic piety. 

“A custom existed in his time, (says Mr. Mason, 
the last and one of the ablest of his historians,) of 
celebrating St. Cecilia’s day in the Cathedral with a 
concert of music. I am not able to determine how 
long this practice continued, but it has been alluded 
to in the following lines :— 

Grave Dean of St. Patrick’s, how comes it to pass, 

That you who know music no more than an ass; 

That you who so lately were writing of Drapiers 

Should lend your Cathedral to players and scrapers ; 

To act such an opera once in a year, 

So offensive to every true Protestant ear? 

The last line manifestly alludes to the objec- 
tions which had been urged by the Dissenters 
against the use of instrumental music in churches. 
I have a sermon which was preached by Sheridan, 
(continues Mr. Mason,) upon one of those occasions, 
printed, Dublin, 1731, 8vo. It is dedicated to the 
Musical Society ; the text Psalm xxxiii. vers. 1—4. 
Sheridan, who was himself a musician, defends con 
amore the use of music in church service in the 
following passage: ‘Some Christian Thracians 
among us are for breaking the strings of David's 
harp, and pulling down our organ ; although, at the 
same time, they keep up psalm-singing in their con- 
venticles, for no other visible reason but because the 
one is an appointment of the Church, and the other 
is a creature of their own, preferring their own un- 
tuned voices to the regular methods of a decent 
choir.’ A reply to the arguments comprised in this 
sermon was published in the same year by a member 
of that Church which he treated so indignantly ; it 
is entitled, ‘ A Letter to the Rev. Thomas Sheridan, 
occasioned by a Sermon preached at St. Patrick’s 
Church on St. Cecilia’s Day. To which is added, the 
History of St. Cecilia.” Dublin, 1751, 8vo. The 
arguments of this letter-writer are directed generally 
against the use of instrumental music in the church 
service, and particularly against the celebrating of 
any day in honour of St. Cecilia.” , 

It appears, however, that the reasoning of the 
answer failed to produce any effect. We find St. 
Cecilia’s day was celebrated on the 22nd of Novem- 
ber, in the same year, in this Cathedral, with greater 
ceremony than ever. “ Mr. Purcell’s Te Deum and 
Corelli*s were performed, and a sermon suitable was 
preached by Mr. Sheridan. The same night the 
Right Hon. Viscount Mountjoy gave a ball to se- 
veral ladies at Taylor’s Hall.” 

The habits of Swift’s domestic life, the character of 
his intimate friends, the playfulness of his humour, the 
depth and duration of his affection and his friend- 
ship, are best depicted in his letters,—a compilation 
it is refreshing to refer to, for their originality, their 
truth, and the great stamp of earnestness which per- 
vades them. But his great mind broke down—his 
health withered under the greatest affliction that, as 
he himself observes, “ ever befel him”—the death of 
Stella. There is nothing in painting or in poetry 
more affecting than that melancholy minute in his 
diary which he enters while watching, from the win- 
dow of his apartment in the Deanery, the lurid glare 
of the funeral lights which streamed along the clois- 
ters of St. Patrick’s over the bier of Stella ! 

From that time his spirits obviously sunk ; society 
lost its greatest charm, and life its dearest tie ; his 
Cathedral seemed to become more hallowed in his 
estimation from the time that her dust mingled with 
its earth. His great occupation was his Chapter, his 
choir, the embellishment of his Cathedral, and the 
preservation of the few fine old monuments which 
still adorned the venerable and time-honoured fabric. 
He entered into correspondence with the descendants 
of most of the “illustrious dead,” and forced Lady 
Ranelagh, and the representatives of the gallant 
Duke de Schomberg, to assist in re-edifying the 
monuments of their ancestors. The monument of 
Archbishop Jones, the founder of the wealth of the 
Ranelagh family, rising on the left side of the choir, 
and owing its re-edification to Dean Swift, is well 
known to the frequenters of St. Patrick’s Cathedral ; 
but it is not known that there repose the remainsof that 
immortal beauty, “La belle Jennings,” who after 
a life of most romantic vicissitude, as the grace 
and ornament of Charles the Second’s court, and 





the widow of Richard Talbot, Duke of Talbot, found 
rest in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, to which her re. 
mains were committed in 1730. There was another 
interesting monument, which, though Dean Swift did 
not replace it in the original site from whence arbitrary 
power had wrenched it, is said to have engaged much 
of his attention and veneration, and to have benefited 
by his care—this was the lofty monument of Richard 
Boyle, Earl of Cork and Burlington, erected in the 
early part of the reign of Charles I. It was origi. 
nally placed in front of the great altar. The most 
despotic of Irish viceroys, the Earl of Strafford, had 
it removed to its present site, on the south side of 
the choir; and the disputes this occasioned in the 
civil and ecclesiastical departments of the State, it 
being subsequently among the causes which drew 
down ruin on the head of the powerful Strafford, 
gives this monument a peculiar interest. Swift did 
not, perhaps could not, replace it in its original site, 
but he checked the decay, which was crumbling it to 
the earth. He applied to the then Earl of Cork and 
Burlington (1728) for money to repair it, on the oc- 
casion of his own great effort to restore all those an- 
cient testimonies of the former greatness of a Cathe- 
dral which he considered as the Westminster Abbey 
of Ireland. Lord Cork, who loved the memory of his 
ancestor, but loved money more, was slow to grant 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s demand; but the sum 
was at last granted, and the citizens of Dublin owe to 
Dean Swift this fine memento of human worth, and 
beautiful specimen of art,§ which still forms the chief 
ornament of their national Cathedral. 

Dean Swift also recovered other ancient monu- 
ments, which have, in the lapse of a century, again 
disappeared ; among these were Archbishop Alex- 
ander de Bicknon’s, near Archbishop Talbot’s, and 
Archbishop Walter Fitzsimon’s, who was buried in 
the choir before the image of St. Patrick. 

He is said also to have recovered Archbishop Tal- 
bot’s grave-stone, which was before the steps ascend- 
ing to the altar; on the north side of which was 
interred the body of Sir William Skeffington, Lord 
Deputy of Ireland, who died in the government, 1735, 

Near to the Cork monument is the vault of the 
Loftus family, over which were suspended the sword 
and gauntlets of Adam Loftus, Viscount Lisburne 
and Baron Rathfarnham, who was killed in his tent 
at the siege of Limerick, 1691. 

But the labours of the Dean of St. Patrick’s for the 
dignity and beauty of his Cathedral were not alone 
sufficient to ward off despondency, or to occupy the 
activity of the still energetic mind of the man. He 
entered into a two-fold scene of action—the one for 
his country at large, the other for the benefit of pri- 
vate individuals, whose wrongs and sufferings called 
on his justice or his sympathy. He continued, 
through various publications, to expose the distress 
and misery under which Ireland then suffered, while 
he pointed out the best means of amelioration then 
to be obtained; and he designed and supported 
some of the best plans for charitable purposes as 
yet devised; “for no man in the British dominions 
gave so much in proportion to his fortune, and 
disposed of it to so much advantage.” If conscious 
virtue were sufficient to self-content, Swift must 
have been supremely happy: but the reverse was 
the case ; neither the gratification of his celebrity, 
nor of the voluntary suffrages of his countrymen, 
which raised him to a rank beyond all official or 
temporal power, as the sovereign of public opinion, 
could divert his mind from the losses which time 
had occasioned, nor relieve it from the irritating 
indignation awakened by the political degradation 
of Ireland. The oppression of the English go- 
vernment, the insolence of delegated power, “ the 
base corruption of the Irish gentry, who sacrifice the 
public interests to their private views,” the supine- 
ness of others, and the misery of the mass, acted as 
perpetual corrosives on the noble, free, and generous 
spirit of this true patriot ; and the perpetual discon- 
tent and irritation of his mind breaks forth through 
the brightest sallies of his wit in all his letters to 
his friends. “I find myself,” he says in a letter to 
Lord Bolingbroke, “ disposed every year, nay, every 
month, to be more angry and revengeful ; and my 
rage is so ignoble that it descends even to resisting 
the folly and baseness of the enslaved people among 





§ Besides these monuments, there are the tombs of many 
distinguished characters of the olden time in Ireland. 
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whom I live; but you think that it is time for me 
to have done with the world, and so I would if I 
could get into a better, before I was called into the 
best, and not die here in a rage like a poisoned rat 
in a hole.” It was at this melancholy epoch that 
he designed changing his Irish deanery for a small 
living in England, and that he requested Dr. Sheri- 
dan, if he should die in Ireland, to convey his bod 
for burial to Holyhead ; “ for,” he added, “I wi 
not lie in a country of slaves.” 

In the year 1735 the Dean of St. Patrick's health 
was ond impaired, and in October the chapter 
meetings were, in consequence of his infirmities, re- 
quired to be held at the Deanery-house, that he 
might be present; the last adjournment of this sort, 
and probably the last time that Swift met this vene- 
rable body was on the anniversary of the patron 
Saint of the Cathedral in 1741-2. A settled melan- 
choly, increased by the strength of his imagination 
brooding over that scene of misery which he well 
knew and clearly foresaw would be his lot, destroyed 
the balance of his mind. 

About the end of October 1742, he sunk into a 
state of almost total insensibility, and after languish- 
ing for three years, a melancholy spectacle of fallen 
greatness, he expired on Saturday the 19th of Octo- 
ber, 1745. 

Though for years dead to the world, the announce- 
ment of his decease caused an universal sensation of 
grief, and even of surprise. Never did the memory 
of any minister of the great and wealthy Church of 
Ireland, its Primates, its Archbishops, and _ its 
Bishops, who left millions behind them, receive so 
splendid a tribute as that paid to the Dean of St. 
Patrick, who left only wherewith to found an hospi- 
tal. The citizens of Dublin flocked from all quar- 
ters to the Deanery! They forced their way into the 
house—into the very chamber where the remains of 
their friend, their counsellor, their benefactor, lay on 
the funeral bed; they wept over him jn silence! 
while loud lamentations in the cloisters and neigh- 
bourhood ofthe Cathedral attested the more vehement 
grief of the lower and more demonstrative orders. It 
was as though “the Dean” had been cut off in the 
vigour of his years, when “the Drapier” was the 
idol of the people. “Happy were they,” says his 
earliest biographer—* happy were they who first 
got into the chamber where he lay, and procured, 
by bribes to the servants, locks of his hair, 
to be handed down as sacred relics to their pos- 
terity.” By his own directions his funeral was most 
private, and his remains were deposited in the great 
aisle of his Cathedral, where a plain slab of black 
marble records his death—his love of Ireland, and 
indignation at her wrongs! The epitaph was the last 
expression of his own noble mind, and was charac- 
terized by its two noble passions, love of liberty, and 
hatred of oppression ! 

The Cathedral of St. Patrick, as it now stands, 
no longer surrounded by neat manses and garden 
closes, but raising its ponderous masses amidst the 
dens of squalid poverty, and low and sordid traffic, 
is still a fine and imposing monument of ages gone by, 
and systems about to follow them. Its choir exhi- 
bits some specimens of pure and early English archi- 
tecture, and is characterized by a dark gloom, that 
is, in itself, picturesque and appropriate. The only 
light admitted streams through lateral loopholes, 
near the roof, and from the eastern window, which 
is obseured by darkly-painted glass. The banners 
of the knights of St. Patrick wave along the ehoir, and 
above the unornamented and massive oak stalls; over 
each of which is fixed the helmet and sword of the 
absent chivalry of Ireland ; for, except the * Grand 
Master” for the time being (the Lord Lieutenant), St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral is seldom graced by the presence 
of her Bayards, who, if “ sans peur,” are not in this 
instance “ sans reproche,”—the Knights of St. Patrick 
are almost all habitually absentees. 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 





Ar the last moment, when about to gossip on the 
no news and no announcements of the week, we | 
have received the Report of the Committee, which | 
has been so long deliberating on the state and pro- | 
spects of the British Museum, and this must supers | 
sede all other matters. | 


‘ 


The Committee recommend that the establishment 
be revised, “ with a view to place it upon a scale 
more commensurate with, and better adapted to, the 
present state and future prospects of the Museum”— 
that the Family Trustees remain—that, should any 
act of the legislature be ultimately found necessary, 
they express an opinion, that a reduction in the num- 
ber of Official Trustees “ might not be unadvisable” 
—that it is “very desirable” that steps should be 
taken to ascertain whether some of the elected Trus- 
tees, “* whose attendance has been most infrequent,” 
might not be willing to resign—and that, in future, 
any Trustee, not giving personal attendance for a 
period to be fixed, should be expected to resign. 

“That in filling up vacancies it would be desirable 
that the electing Trustees should not in future lose 
sight of the fact, that an opportunity is thus afforded 
them of occasionally conferring a mark of distinction 
upon men of eminence in literature, science, and art. 

“ That it is desirable that the hours during which 
the Museum shall be open on public days, be here- 
after from ten o'clock until seven throughout the months 
of May, June, July, and August ; and that the Read- 
ing Room be opened throughout the year at nine o'clock 
in the morning. 

* That it is desirable that the Museum be hereafter 
opened during the Easter, Whitsun, and Christmas 
weeks, except Sundays and Christmas Day.” 

That a further division of departments, a separa- 
tion of offices, and a revision of salaries, are neces- 
sary—that an improved Synopsis be prepared, and 
sold at the lowest price, and in parts. 

* That it is expedient that every exertion should be 
made to complete within the shortest time consis- 
tent with the due execution of the work, full and 
accurate catalogues of all the collections in the Mu- 
seum, with a view to print and publish such portions 
of them as would hold out expectations of even a 
partial sale.”—This appears to us a most lame and 
impotent conclusion—not one word said about a 
Classed Catalogue, which of course under this reso- 
lution will not be prepared. We, however, heartily 
concur with the Committee in the following reso- 
lution :— : 

“That it be recommended to the Trustees to take 
into consideration the best means of giving to the 
public a facility of obtaining Casts from the Statues, 
Bronzes, and Coins, under competent superinten- 
dence, and at as low a price as possible.” 

That “full and ample provision” be made by 
Parliament, for the extension of the collections, and 
for carrying into effect the proposed alterations. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY.—MICHAEL ANGELO. 
_ TENTH AND LAST EXHIBITION. Oe 

The Public are respectfully informed, that the Exhibition of 
ONE HUNDRED ORIGINAL DRAWINGS by MICHAEL 
ANGELO, is NOW OPEN, and will continue on view during 
the present Month,—terminating the Ten Exhibitions of the 
splendid Collection of Drawings formed by the late Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, P.R.A,—Admission, Is, ; Catalogue, 6d, 
112, St. Martin’s-lane. 8. & A, WOODBURN, 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES by ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s. 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke of 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 
Morning till 6 in the Evening.—Admission, ls. ; Catalogue ts. 

WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


The Last Week. 
SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS, 
The THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION of the Society of British 


Artists, Suffolk-street, Pall Mall East, is Open to the Public from 


Nine till Dusk.—A' sion, ls, 
ine till Dusk.—Admission, 1s T. C. HOFLAND, See. 





The Society's spacious Galleries to be let, (together or sepa- 
rate,) from the first week in August, 1836, to the last week in 
February, 1837, or for a shorter period. 


JUST OPENED, at the PANORAMA, Leicester Square, 
a brilliant VIEW of the LAGO MAGGIORE, displaying the 
Isola Bella, Isola Piscatori, Isola Madre, Isala San Giovanni, 
Baveno, Trefieume, Palanza, Laveno,and the sarropnding Moun- 
tains, combining all those extraordinary beauties of nature 
which have tong rendered this enchanting spot the great attrac- 
tion to all travellers. . : 

The VIEW of LIMA, the capital of Peru, remains Open. 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 
Just. Orpen, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
outon. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE d 
iedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
OROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by, moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 
round, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 
istant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village, The 
coming day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been. ‘The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Flareace, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
at exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 








of ALAGNA, in. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY,—-MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Tursunparalleled series of exhibitions, as a glorious 
and appropriate close, presents us with one hundred 
designs of Michael Angelo, confessedly the greatest 
of all modern draughtsmen. We are not exactly 
prepared to say, that his supereminence is so obvious 
from the collection now on view, inasmuch as, how- 
ever valuable, we think it has been made with per- 
haps not less diligence, but somewhat less good for- 
tune, than the Raffael set of drawings, exhibited last 
month. Nevertheless, although containing, we ap- 
prehend, a larger proportion of dubious and inferior 
specimens than that, it shows likewise several genuine 
ones, to which neither that, nor any collection save 
another of the great Florentine’s, could find pendants, 
No doubt the Raffael set will be much preferred 
by most artists, and all amateurs, because (to make a 
common distinction) beauty is leveller to apprehen- 
sion than sublimity: for our part, we cannot under- 
stand why both these merits should not beappreciated, 
or why, with a reasonable predilection for this or 
that, a mind of any enlargement should hold one in 
admiration, and the other in disesteem. It is of the 
utmost consequence to the Fine Arts at present, when 
the national school must be, it would appear, neces- 
sarily eclectic, that taste should proceed on grounds 
expansive instead of exclusive, to permit our artists 
the widest range possible among all species of adop- 
tive excellencies. There are indeed no works to which 
the unlearned should come with a greater quantum 
of premonishment than those of Michael Angelo ; 
for his sublime, like that of a thunderstorm, is often 
of a description to scare the feeble-hearted, and to 
singe the over-venturous admirer. We therefore take 
the liberty of cautioning the former, not to be de- 
terred by the occ 1 extravag of these de- 
signs, and the latter not to be led by a blind idolatry 
for them into the “ paradise of fools.” We may add, 
that merits are to be looked for which belong to the 
artist, instead of those which do not,—an element 
of connoisseurship rarely known to the visitor ; he is 
no more to expect grace and amiable majesty, and 
sweetness of expression, at the hands of Michael 
Angelo, than stupendous originality and omnipotent 
design at those of Raffael, but to be content if he 
meet now and then in either artist the perfection of 
the other. After these hints, which, be it understood, 
are meant only for the uninitiated, we proceed to point 
out such drawings as we deem particularly worth 
their attention.—No.4, 4 Man Reading ; this study 
for the * King Joram,’ is much nearer to nature than 
that given in Ottley, which has been idealized to its 
presentstate of noble abstraction on the Sistine Vault. 
Michael's spirit, however intolerant of meanness, is 
manifest even here, giving somewhat of monarchal 
grandeur to every fold and trait of the mendicant 
sitter before him. No. 6, Head of a Faun; appro- 
priate expression, modelling, and breadth of manner. 
No. 8, Figure for a Tomb; the drawing powerful 
beyond compare, with that large-handedness about 
its contours which makes us imagine the artist him- 
self of colossal dimensions; nevertheless somewhat 
mannered and fantastic. No. 9, 4 Cupid; finished 
with the delicacy of a Leonardo, the grace of a 
Raffael, and his own grandeur. No. 11, The Repose ; 
greatness of idea and style, approaching to grotesque, 
in the Virgin and Children; Joseph is likewise the 
magnifico of contemplation, in rather too resolute a 
posture of repose. Nos. 15 and 75, Jdeal Portraits ; 
more timorous and hard as to pencilling, than usual 
with Michael Angelo, but the composition beautifully 
picturesque, the expression heroic. No. 15. is called 
the Marchese Pescara, otherwise known as Vittoria 
Colonna, Buonarotti’s celebrated Platonic mistress 
and friend. Nos. 17 and 41, Studies ; these, as well 
as Nos. 2 and 50, Leaves from M. A.’s Pocket-Book, 
are for the cognoscenti. No. 21, Female Portrait ; 
another instance of the beautiful in this artist, not 
altogether so rare with him as is commonly supposed. 
The profound sentiment which inspires it is much 
rarer with other artists. Nos. 22, 23, 25, 27, 28, 
Crucifixions ; ‘interesting to the student ; of some we 
cannot pronounce upon the authenticity, but all dis- 
playing a style of design reprehended in Zeuxis,— 
gross rather than grand. Nos, 32 and 59, Studies 
for the Brazen Serpent, and the Fall of Phaeton: 
we couple these as striking proofs of the ultimate 
degree to which Michael Angelo, as well as Raffael, 
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Leonardo, and all the great artists, carried elabora- 
tion ; 32, in particular, is finished with a smoothness 
that Vanderwerf could not surpass, yet with a great- 
ness of style such as no Dutchman ever dreamt of. 
Several other numbers might be quoted for the same 
purpose—as 39,a Head of Ariosto, more delicately 
and firmly miniatured than any Gerard Dow; 72, 
A Holy Family, much superior to Venusti’s picture 
after it: 88, the Money-changers, of which Messrs, 
Woodburn have a capital painting by Venusti, 
and the Crucifixions above mentioned, in whose suc- 
cessive pentimenti we recognize the most fastidious 
and indefatigable elaborator. No. 37, Haman, a 
study for one of the groin compartments in the Sis- 
tine: a wonderful piece of modelling after nature 
for anatomical knowledge and elaborate detail , 
none but a Greek artist ever went the same length 
in both, and he only excelled the mighty modern, 
in not carrying this broken up truth of nature so far 
into the finished picture or statue. For example, 
the body of the Laocoon (a fine copy, at least, of an 
original Greek work,) is perhaps the mest broken 
up piece of first-rate classic design extant, yet the 
details are so generalized as to take off almost all 
air of display, as well as unsightliness. No. 44, Study 
for Adam, A most sublime idealization : the hireling 
wretch who sat, perhaps slept, as model, is elevated 
both in form and sentiment, to what we may con- 
ceive the first and noblest of human creatures to 
have been. Surely the ocean-wave itself never pre- 
sented a more grandiose curvature, than the outline 
of that bended limb—no brow ever sank to slumber 
beneath a crown of gold and gems with such magni- 
ficence, as that which buries itself within the arm so 
finely. No. 48, Cleopatra. One of the most remark- 
able proofs that Michael Angelo neglected the beau- 
tiful, only because he preferred the sublime. He 
was not incapable of the former. But there is this 
difference between his beautiful and Raffael’s, that 
he could never help superadding sublimity, The 
grace and natural ease of this attitude, the elegant 
composition of these fillets and braids, and other 
ornaments, cannot be exceeded ; amidst all however 
is seen, like an oak peering through and above its 
ivy, grandeur predominant. We beg especial atten- 
tion to the style in which that twisted lock is wound 
about the shoulders; it is but a plait of woman’s 
hair, yet lies with the immensity of coil which might 
beseem a serpent on the neck of a Medusa. This 
manner and means of giving to simple position an 
air of greatness, is Michael Angelo’s peculiar gift, the 
arcanum of his sublime, the circle of his sorcery. 
We must consider the “asp” as emblematic, else it 
would be irreconcileable with the expression of Cleo- 
patra. No. 52, Figures Disputing. Battista Franco's 
imitation overhead, (not, by the bye, so faithful to a 
line as Richardson pronounces,) is the best evidence 
of that amazing vigour and boldness, distinguishing 
the original. No. 53, Fragment of the Pisa Cartoon, 
or rather of the study for it. Highly interesting, 
genuine ornot. No. 57, Study for the Flagellation, 
at San Pietro Montorio, painted by Del Piombo, 
admirably for him, but tamely in comparison with 
this, which is exquisite for grace, arrangement, and 
design. No. 63, Isaiah ; to appreciate the firmness 
and power of its line, compare the engraving beside 
it, which is as near a fac-simile as possible. We need 
not advert tothe sublimity. No. 68, Woman and 
Child, for a compartment of the Sistine; so lofty 
that its merits cannot be understood without this 
drawing ; Cunego mistook dust for the embellish- 
ment of a beard, so graved the woman asan old man! 
No. 73, Virgin, Child, and St. John; still another 
instance of the beautiful, but still enhanced by the 
sublime. No Bambino of Raffael has more amiable 
grace, nor of Correggio more softness and morbidity ; 
while in greatness of character theirs is as far be- 
neath Michael Angelo’s, as a child of clay beneath a 
cherub of heaven. The Virgin likewise has a bland- 
ness and gentleness not to be exceeded, but by fall- 
ing into effeminacy, yet seems from her majestic 
port to be the queen of all the Virgins ever painted. 
No. 74, Head of St. Bartholomew ; fitly termed “ tre- 
mendous,” and, if we had no other work ofthis artist, 
would serve to epitomize all his chief merits—sub- 
limity, originality, gigantic power of delineation— 
and tell us what miracles the Vault and the Last 
Judgment must have been. No. 79, the Adam 
of the Sistine. One among numerous works, which 





prove Michael Angelo unspeakably above all mo-| 
dern artists in knowledge and faculty of design. Its 

strong pronunciation of details (as Ottley has re- 
marked,) was for artistic purposes, and is finely 
softened down in the fresco. Being superlative and 
incontestible, the aspirant to connoisseurship may 
study it with advantage for hours, as it will give him 
a test of Buonarotti’s style. We would only add, 
that the raised knee much resembles, in its some- 
what violent torsion, the knee of Lazarus, in Del 
Piombo’s great picture, and thus serves to make 
good the well-known hypothesis about Michael's 
share in that work. Nos. 83, 85, and 87, Studies 
for the Lazarus. If anything were needed to fix the 
design, at least, of Del Piombo’s principal figure on 
Michael, here we have proof enough: 87 is the 
figure itself, stretched with prodigious facility and 
assuredness of pencil. No. 80, 4 Head; more finished 
than the last, yet of similar freedom. The grandeur 
of those lines about the breast, and feathering the 
hair, is worth particular notice: no painter but one 
could give the fierce Satanic look of malevolent 
pride and vindictiveness. No. 84, Studies for the 
Last Judgment. So few of these remain, that this 
sheet is invaluable. Singular to behold how gran- 
deur of style, energy, accuracy, are preserved in such 
a miniature drawing! We may also perceive, from 
these terrible foreshortenings, how the artist de- 
lighted in difficulties ; and, likewise, how hard it is 
to be original without extravagance! Among these 
drawings, some, as Nos. 93 and 62, have the air of 
Parmegiano, some of Pellegrino Tibaldi, as the two 
Sibyls, 94 and 95. No. 94 especially, has no mark 
of Michael Angelo’s hand, but every mark of an imi- 
tator’s: both drawings, however, give an idea of the 
tremendous articulation and movement so charac- 
teristic in the original figures. They, and their gi- 
gantic companions of the Sistine, look, from their 
simple greatness of outline, as if painted, not with 
the human hand, but with a beam, swayed on the | 
rooftree like a flexuous telegraph. Here, as in all | 
our notices of the Lawrence Collection, we are ob- 
liged to omit specifying various other designs, which 
merit almost equal praise and observance. Space 
enables us only to mention, besides, the curious oil 
sketch, No. 71, and the great cartoon, No. 30, which, 
though much injured and defaced, would crush into 
insignificance all drawings below it, save those by its 
own author. A terra-cotta model, somewhat muti- 
lated, of the Pieta, is an admirable miniature of that 
renowned work, displaying, in little, much of its 
grandeur, beauty, and finished execution. We can- 
not pay a like compliment to the engraving of the 
Last Judgment, which, though it fails to render the 
particulars mean, or the composition unsublime, be- 
monsters the eccentric,and caricatures the enormous, 
and burlesques the appalling, which did not need to 
be exaggerated in a copy of that marvellous work. 
We are unable to conclude our notices of the Law- 
rence Collection, without joining again our voice to 
the public entreaty, that the Raffael and Michael 
Angelo Drawings, at least, should be preserved to the 
nation. 











MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

This Evening: (First Time at this Theatre) THE ROSE OF THE 
ALHAMBRA; or, the Enchanted Lute; and THE PET OF 
THE PETTICOATS. s 

On Monday, (Forthe Benefit of Messrs. Hemming and Oxberry,) 
THE ROSE OF THE ALHAMBRA; MRS. WHITE; and 
THE FARMER’S STORY. 





MISCELLANEA 

The Recherche.—The Recherche is again fitted out, 
and sent in search of the Lilloise,and combines more 
science with its primary object than even in the 
former voyage. MM. Gastimard, Lottin, and Robert, 
are the chief scientific officers. M. Marmier is ap- 
pointed to collect and discover the Sagas and old 
Chronicles ; M. Mayer is the draftsman, and M. Be- 
valet has the preparation of objects of natural history. 
The Feroé and Shetland Islands are to be visited on 
returning. The French government has sent the 
Voyages of La Peyrouse, Entrecasteaux, Baudin, 
Freycinet, Duperrey, Durville, &c. &c., the latest | 
and best maps, terrestrial and celestial globes, &c. 
to the library of Reykiavik, and the school of Res- 
sastadir. To the bishop of Iceland several things | 
have been presented, among which are a beautiful 
repeating bronze clock, by Ravrio, representing the | 





cathedral at Rheims, a saddle of red velvet, a water. 
proof cloak, a porcelain breakfast set, one of Chaulis’s 
large and beautiful portfolios, a case of Champagne, 
and another of Bordeaux. To the public library of 
Iceland has been given the ‘ Iconographie Grecque 
et Romaine,’ of Visconti; besides which are various 
presents for the governor, consular agent, and the 
two brothers, who, last year, saved the lives of five 
Frenchmen who had been wrecked off that coast. 
M. Fiard has confided some of his newly-invented 
tubes, for conveying vaccine virus, to M. Gastimard, 
by which he hopes to prove the efficacy of his me- 
thod, and to introduce vaccination into Iceland and 
Greenland. 

M. Biot.—The learned and scientific M. Biot has 
been delivering some very remarkable lectures at 
the College de France. He has proved, that, by 
means of pgjarized rays, it is possible to ascertain 
the chemicaf action which takes place between bodies 
held in solution, in various liquids; an action which 
has not yet been discovered by less delicate means, 
This is a new branch of science, created as it were 
by this great natural philosopher, from which the 
most important and curious results may be expected. 

China.—M. Paravey, who is incessantly employed 
in seeking among Chinese books and manuscripts, 
in every library in France, for all that may be use- 
ful to science, and has been especially devoted of 
late to botany, has discovered the plant of the true 
rhubarb, which comes from that country. He says, 
that he has been struck with finding so many plants, 
figured in these collections, which grow in countries 
distant from China, and of which Europeans know com- 
paratively little. China, he thinks, was the primitive 
country of the Rose lotus, or Nelumbo nucifera, and 
the inspection of these collections brings out a number 
of curious facts, which must lead to the conclusion, 
that communication between different countries was 
formerly much less rare than we moderns have 
hitherto supposed. The maize is represented in the 
Pen-tsao and San-tsai-tou ; also the sun-flower, which 
is indigenous to Peru, and a species of orange, still 
unknown to us. It would be very desirable if the 
same researches were made in England, where so 
many individuals possess Chinese drawings and works. 

Laws of Auvergne.—Twenty Auvergnats presented 
themselves, a short time back, before a Commissary 
of Police in Paris, near the Rue de Bac, in order to 
ask permission to parade one of their countrymen on 
an ass, for having suffered himself to be beaten by 
his wife. The police officer refused to interfere, and 
the next day the procession took place, in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain. Four water-carriers formed the 
advanced guard, a charcoal-vender played on a pipe, 
and walked next, and two others led the ass, on which 
the conquered husband was seated, with his face to- 
wards the tail, having an inscription on his breast, 
and on his back, with these words:—“ Service pour 
Chausson.” Then came a crowd of Auvergnats, 
followed by all the rabble of the neighbourhood. 
After having traversed several streets, the procession 
stopped before the house of the culprit, where a sym- 
phony Was performed, in which Aliboron [the donkey] 
took a part. The husband was then obliged to pay 
12 francs for refreshments. It was, however, carried 
a little too far; for as all the Auvergnats in the city 
had not been invited, they most of them demanded 
a treat the next day, and made him contribute 50 
francs more. An Auvergnat does not easily forget 
any injury inflicted on his purse ; and the victim had 
his turn; for on bringing it before the municipal 
authorities, each of the farce players was condemned 
to a fine of two francs, besides such a proportion of 
the expenses, as would, in the whole, make up the 
loss to the defendant. 

Trigonometry.—Eighty officers of the royal staff, 
employed in making a map of France, have just 
started to different parts of the kingdom, in order to 
make trigonometrical observations as the basis of 
their labours. 

Waterloo.—The field of Waterloo is now converted 
into a manufactory of sugar from beet-root ; several 
Belgian capitalists having established works on that 
spot. 





[aDVERTISEMENT. ] 

The publication of Mr. Hallam’s ‘ Introduction to the 
Literary History of the XVth, XVIth, and XVIIth Centu- 
ries,’ is postponed until the winter. John Murray, Albe 
marle Street. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


E OLD MASTER: 


RTISTS vo AMATEURS» ‘of ART are 
respectfully informed that a MEMORIAL to the Right 

Hon. the LORDS of the TRE. EASURY, praying their Lordshi 
to institute an inquiry as to the best moore cs securin ig to the 
nation that ofthe Tate, Vi THOMAS LAWRENCE'S a 
did COLLECTION 0 WINGS, consisting of the Works of 
afiaelle and Mic oon a. now the property of Messrs. 
‘oodburnes, will lie for gensture of Artists aa mateurs, at 
Messrs. Paul and Domenic Colnaghi’s, Pall Mall East, and Mr. 
Moon's, ame oe — 7 my - Threadneedle- 

onday next, the inst., inclusiv: 
eee x wad R. R. REINAGLE, R.A., Hon. Sec. 


GLASGOW EXHIBITION OF THE FINE ARTS, 


se NINTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the WORKS of LIVING ARTISTS, nnder the Patronage 
of the Glasgor. Paettanti Society, WILL ‘OPEN this Season on 
the oth reeks of of Art which the Directors hope to be favoured 
with from London, may be sent over, before the 25th of July, 
to Messrs. Reynolds & Co. Dundee Wharf, Lower Hermitage, 
by whom they will be forwarded, free of expense, to Glasgow. 
Exhibition Rooms, Dilettanti Buildings S, 
51, Buchanan-street, Glasgo 
CHARLES HUTCHESON, Secretary. 


ANWELL SCHOOLS (formerly Dr. Bonn’s), 
Hanw — Middles: 

The Rev. J. E MERTON, M.A. of Oxford, Curate of Han- 
well, prepares Mie Pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, the East India College, the Public Schools, and the 
various departments of Commerc ial Life. 

Fees for [INsTRUCTION, as at King’s College School, Four 
Guineas and a Half per Quart: er. 

ARD and TuTe. ane under Eight Years of Age, Three 
Guineas per Quarter ; and —_ Guinea per Quarter additional 
each susteeting Year. No Day Scholars. 

References of high respectability = be een and required. 
Prospectuses may he had of Messrs. Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; 
and of Mr. Souter, St. Paul’s ; Churchyard. 


THE LAWRENCE ¢ GALLERY RY OF ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
TH 














Sales bv Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
VALUABLE BOOKS, 


By Moose. Best THGATE & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
22, Fleet-street, THIS DAY, July 16th, including 
WINBURNE'’S Travels in Spain, inlaid, 
folio, and illustrated with Portraits and Views—Mirror ‘of 
Parliament, 1828 to 1832—Millin Vases Antiques—Skinner's Ety- 
mologicon—Nicholson’ s Libraries—Collinson’s Somersetshire, 
3 vols.—Arne’s Typographical Anti antiqnitice by Dibdin, 4 vols.— 
Dibdin’s Decameron, 3 vols.—Dibdin’s Tour, 3 vols.—Dibdin's 
Mies | ~~ ~eeesiens early-printed Books, Manuscripts 
on Vellum, 
May be seen, and Catalogues (price Se: ) had at the Rooms. 


On FRIDAY, July 22, 
The STOCK, COPPERS, and ‘COPYRIGHT, 
(On Terms of Credit,) 
Of the following valuable and highly-illustrated Works, 
F By Mr. JOSEPH SKELTON; viz. 
Tllustrations of Ancient Arms and Armour, 152 
Plates. 2 vols. fol.—Antiquities of Oxfordshire, 4to.—Oxonia An- 
tiqua Restaurata, 170 Plates, 2 vols. 4to.—Pietas Oxoniensis, 
Portraits and Plates, 4to. Together with a few Miscellaneous 
jooks ; among which are poner’ s Cathedrals, Wild’s Lincoln 
Cathedral, Skelton’s Bristol, & 

By order of the Trustees of Mr. J. Skelton, late of Oxford. 
— may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at 
e 
Messrs. ScuTHGATy & SON beg to announce the following 

S BY AUCTION :— 


DUGDALE'’S MONASTICON ST. PAUL'S— 
LOGDE’S PORTRAITS. 


Messrs. SOUTHGATE & SON are instructed to Sell (on Terms 
of Credit) these great National W orks. being the whole of the 
Copies which remain in the hands o f the prietors, in conse- 

ence of death or other circumstances occuring to Subscribers, 
een gh a period of more than twenty years, during which they 
have be en in a course of publication, and which will now be 
sold without i oay reserve. in consequence of the cory Dis Dissolu- 
tion of the Partnership of the Publishers. DUGDALE’S MO- 
NASTICON ANGL. a“ NUM. Svelemnes, includes Two Hundred 
and Fifty large folio AN TIGUI s. exclusive of numerous Wood- 
cuts. DUG 3DALE'S A UITIES OF ST. PAUL'S CATHE- 

RAL, | volume. coptains Opty -ape Plates, incloding. of oa 
Monuments in Cathedral; and LOD 
TRAITS OF TLL: STRIOUS PERSONS, 4 miner Folio tthe 

ppers of which are all destroyed), contains Two Hundred and 
Forty Plates of the highest style of quccution, and forming the 

Edition of this splendid Wor! 
Catalogues are bane 5 ready. 

*,* Money advanced upon Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Stock, upon Libraries, and Literary Property in general.—All 
Accounts promptly settled. 














BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC. 
Messrs. GRIMSTON & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 306, 
i Holborn, on TUESDAY, July 19, 1836, and 3 following 
in at half-past 12 precisely ; including 
COTT’S BIBLE, 6 vols.— Mitford's Greece, 
8 vols.—Lyell’s Geology, 4 gots, —Platonis Opera, 11 vol; 
large aper—Buripidis Opera, 9 vols.—Tillotson’s Works, 10 vols. 
~Cibbon's Rome, 8 vols.—Scott’s Poems, 11 vols. calf extra— 
Works on Brewing, Agriculture, Medicine, &c. many scarce.— 
aus STATIONERY comprises Ledgers, Account Books. 60 dozen 
Copy Books—Engravings.—Books 1N QurIRes, consisting of 200 
Copies of Marco Visconti, a Romance—2000 Children’s Books. 
May be viewed, and Catalogues had. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, PRINTS, ETC. 
TO BE SOLD BY AUCTION, 
By Me. HODGSON, at his Great Room, 192, Fleet-street, on 
ONDAY, July 25, and 8 following days (Sunday excepted), 
at half-past 1, 

HE Valuableand Extensive STOCK of BOOKS 
of Mr. THOMAS ALBIN of Spalding, Lincolnshire, 

Bookseller (retiring from business 
Including Divinity, Natural and General History, 
Law, Antiquities, Voyages and Travels, Dictionaries and Lexi- 
7.  Bicgraphy. F Facetiz, Political Economy, Periodicals, and 


Tob be viewed, and Catalogues had. 








EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 
R. SOTHEBY and SON 
Have the honour of announcing, 
That on MOMDAT, the mth of July, and three ‘following Days, 
Ri, An" by AUCTION, 
ellington-street, Strand, 
The ciceedingly veer = and Curious Collection of 
PTIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
Formed by JAMES BURTON, Jun. Esq. 


During his Travels in Eaypt i 
Together ' with his wane . octien of 
ORLENTAL MA IPTS, 
And small Collection of NATU RAL MISTORY. from the same 
‘ountries. 

Though this Collection of Egyptian Anti ition is not of the 
same extent as that belonging to the late sold AE us 
os year, it nevertheless contains very man > atin of 

nterest, being particularly rich in those relics which ten 
illustrate the arts, manners, and customs of this A. A 
people. The Collection wi 1 be on public view Four Days pre- 
vious to the Sale ; and the Catalogue (price 2s.) is now ready 
and ill..strated with three large engravings, embracing some of 
the most curious articles. 

. SOTHEBY & SON, Wellington-street. 








TO MERCHANTS, OR LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN. 
tee Friends of a Gentleman in his 30th year, 


who has been engaged in more than one situation of im- 
portance, in — with literary pursuits, has been united . 
and s ic keeping of accounts, the duties of 

which offices red has discharged with great ann. and with 
great credit to himself, are desirous to secure for him, if pos- 
sible, previously to the termination of his present engagement, 
either asituation of respectability in a Mercantile House, where 
his complete knowledge of business, an extensive 





Sper ees, of PUPILS.—At a Boardin; and 
School, a few miles from London, TWO YOUNG 

GERTLER MEN exe De received in EXCHANGE for WO 
Engraver, London Bi BARBLY Pos _ ae ” 


ENGRAVING ON WOOD. 


M.S; G. BAXTER has an Opening for a clever 
TANT to the WOOD ENGRAVING. Also an 
OUT-DOO: RENTICE to the combined Arts of WOOD 
ENGRAVING a CL COLOUR PRINTING 
3, Charter-house-square 


HE PERUSAL OF NEW BOOKS.—The 
perusal of all NEW PUBLICATIONS may be obtained, 
in Town or Country, ingots tely they appear, and in any 
quantity, by a moderate Y early. Half Yearly, or Quarterly Sub- 
scription to the British and Foreign Library Lendest-ctrest, 
Hanover-square. Subscribers also partake of the advantages 
peculiar to this Establishment, from its connexion with an ex- 
Seosive publishing business, chiefly devoted to the productions 
of the most Popular. Writers, with which the Library is liberally 
supplied. Families resident in the same Coy ay urhood may 
unite in a single subscription, and Book Clubs are also supplied 
on the most advantageous terms. Applications for terms (post 
paid) to Messrs. Saunders & Otley, Conduit-street, Hanover- 
square. 














CHURTON’S 
(Late BULL & CHURTON’S) 
BRITISH & FOREIGN PUBLIC SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 
EsTABLISHED 1826. 


=) CRSCEERENS to this Library, besides being 





with foreign languages and with figures generally, and writing a 
superior hand, would render his services extremely desirable ; 
—in an Institution, where his erudition, coupled with gentle- 
manly demeanour, would fit him, it is hoped, to carry on with 
effect any office which might = intrusted to him ;—or an ap- 
polnpmene as Private or Gentleman, 

whom the services of an individual, possessing, in addition to 
the qmalifications here described, much general information and 
experience, would be desirable. The parties who cause the in- 
sertion of this advertisement are fully aware of the somewhat 
novel pais in which they place themesives ; but they are 
nevertheless sensible that while by this method they overcome 
the scruples of one who would shrink from doing himself com- 
mon justice by means of an advertisement, they are likely to be 
of no little benefit to those who may require such effectual ser- 
vice as their friend is so competent to render. The most re- 
spectable testimonials and qoaeaees can be furnished, and 


security, if required, be 
T. P., at Mr. Wilkinson's, 





Letters addressed to i'w W. and 
248, Strand, will receive immediate attention. 


EST of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPAN 

20, New Bridge-street, London. Tesdtoted at Exeter 1807. 
The Premiums of this Office are upon a reduced scale: no 
Fees are d . the the Assured participate in 
the Profits, and claims are liberally settled. Prospectuses 
(showin many + advantages granted by this Company) 
may be had at the Office in Exeter; or of wr. \nderton, vp = 








lied with all the New Publications, Magazines, Re- 
views, &c. have the power of selecting from the General Cata- 
logue containing upwards of Twenty Thousand Volumes of 
tandard Works in the English, French. Italian, German, an 
Saar Languages 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 

CLASS I.—Subscribers, Pike t 5i. 5s. the Year, are allowed 12 
Volumes in Town, or 24 in t eet and are entitled to any 
two of the newest Works in the Library. 

CLASS II.—Subscribers paying 4l. 4s. the Year, are entitled 
to 8 Volumes in Town, or 16 in the Country, including two New 
Publications. 

EXTRA CLASS. ~—Suhnostbore paying 102. 10s. the Year, are 
entitled to the immedia‘e cf the New Publications, and to 
F for them any W ork of general interest, not pre- 
pie added tothe Library—an ExTRA suPPLY of copies being 

ed in this class, which is expressly intended for the ac- 
commodation of those who wish for the New WORKS chiefly— 
they are allowed 15 Volumes in Town, or 30 in the Country. 
Terms for Country Book Clubs can be had on application. 


ATALOGUE of NOVELS, ROMANCES, 
VOYAGES, TRAVELS, &c. with Prices; containing up- 
wards of 3000 volumes of the most standard and. popular works; 
offered to Town and Country Libraries, Literary and Scientific 
Institutions, &c. at prices of at least from 30 to 40 per cent 
cheaper than any other house in London. To be had (gratis) 
= application, if by letter, pest paid, to D. Dodson, Bookseller 
useum-street, Holborn 








Office in London ; or of any of the Agents ; 
be effected in any part of the Country. and in in + without any 
extra charge. AMES ANDERTO 


UROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE and 

ANNUITY COMPANY'S OFFICE, No. 10, Chatham- 

place, Blackfriars, London, July, 1836. —Notice is hereby given, 

that the DIVIDENDS to Rrepriotaen for the half year ending 

the 30th day of June, at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum, are 

PAYABLE at the ‘Company’ 's Office every day from ten till 
three o'clock. 

This Company continues te effect LIFE INSURANCES at 
reduced premiums, which may be paid Quarterly, Half-yearly, 
or my ly, at the option oft e Insured ; to grant Annuities on 
single or joint Lives ; and to advan Money on Annuity secured 
on Pree reehold, Copyhold, or long Leasehold Property, oron Money 
in the Fund: 

The Aovared with this Company participate periodically in 
the profits, and claims on Policies are paid =a three months 
from the time when proof of death is received 

The Bonus declared on the 3rd of of Becenier atteshes to all 
Policies effected on or before the 3ist of mber, 1829, and a 
further Bonus will be declared at the end of 1837, in which all 
whoinsure duringthe present ye = a ue entitled to participate. 

FOGGO, Secretary. 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS IMPRISONED for es DEBTS, through- 
out ENGLAND and WALES, established 17 
Presipent—The Earl of alll 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lord Ken nyon \& r Francis Burdett, Bart. M.P. 
Rt. Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bt. M.P. Charles Edward Pigou, Esq. 
Treasurer—Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
Avupitors—John Pepys, Esq. and Colin Mackenzie, Esq. 

At a MEETING of GOVERNORS, held in Craven-street, o 
Wednesday, the 6th day of July, 1836, the cases of 51 Petitioners 
were Tae ered, < eo 4) wepe pages 4 rejected, | inad- 
missible, an eferred for inqui = se 

Since the Mocting held on the 1st ‘of June, SEVENTY-SEVEN 
DEBTORS, of whom 55 had Wives and 167 Children, have been 
discharged from the Prisons of England and Wales, the expense 
of whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 326/. 16s. 3d. ; and the following 

BENEFACTIONS RECEIVED SINCE THE LAST nepest: 


















The Rev. William Winthrop ar 3 . 
Richard Berens. Esq. A. 220 
James Powell Cranmer, Esq. A. 22 0 
TE, Pe ccccveseccscccccoccccese eo 110 
Miss Maria Spencer Stanhope « o A. 100 
nee 5 ip Hpenace Dlamhepe, Esq. -A. 100 
ee ecerccccoce +1000 

R. Bransby Cooper, --A. 100 





The Executors of the late Mr. Robert ‘Bickerstaff, one- 
sixth share of the residue of his estate under his will. 
Per Treasurer. 

Miss Elizabeth Sharpe, Dublin 

Miss Theodosia Cramer, per Messrs. Coutts & Co ° 

Charles Baker, Esq., per Messrs. Glyn A. 

Morton John Davison, Esq. per Messrs. s. Hoare & Co.. A. 
he Rev. T of 









e Rev. Thomas Pennant, ditto . 
William Fuller, Esq., ditto. 
Benefactions are received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. 
the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick-court, orate: also by the follow- 
ing Bankers: AD Cocks, rrien, Drummonds. erries, 
Hammersleys, Hoares, Whitmore, V eres and by the Secretary, 
No. 7, Craven-street, Strand, where the books may be seen by 
those who are inclined to support the Charity, aK where the 

Society meet on the first Wednesda day in, in oe tne 
NN, Bisa. 


neal 
ewowsss 
ecococco 


NEW WORKS 
Just published by 
nee BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


pea & MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


By Sir N. WILLIAM I WRAXALL, Bart. 
Now first published. 


2. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 characteristic Paeaem, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES 

JONATHAN JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 

Or, SCENES on the —_—oE 

RANCES TROLLOP: 
Author ¢. ay enetle Manners of he “Americans, 
Paris and the ee in 1835," & 


BACURSIONS IN’ SWITZERLAND. 
y J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of ‘ A Pilot,’ ‘ The Spy,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


4. 
woop LEIGHTON; 
Or, a YEAR in the ee 
By MARY HOWITT, 
One of the Authors of The ~oes Of the Seasons.” 3 vols. 


RECCLLECSIENS OF AN pot Ae OFFICER; 
SCENES AND ADVENT 
IN IRELAND, AMERICA. FLANDERS, AND FRANCE, 
By BENSON EARLE HILL, Esq. 2 vols. post svo. 


6. 
THE DEVO m E D. 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress Aa Flirtation,’ ee 3 vols. 


New and Cheaper Edit’ -_ with 12 Bebigete. 
In a neat pocket volume, price 7s. 
THE BOOK OF THE SEASONS; 
Or, The CALENDAR of NATURE. 
By WILLIAM ar MARY HOWITT. 


THE Tees ERAS “oF WOMAN’S LIFE, 
y Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 3 vols. 
ALSO, JUST READY, 
BERKELEY CASTLE. 
An HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY, M.P. 3 vols. 


2. 

In 3 vols. post 8vo. with Nine Characteristic Illustrations, 
RATTLIN THE REEFER. 
Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 

Author of * = Simple,’ &c. 


Second Edition, revised, with Hiastrations by George Cruikshank. 
“BE ON RA CE; 
THE Last OF NELSON'S LOAMEMNONS. 


Captain CHAMIER, R.} 
Author of” The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 3 vols. 





4. 
In 3 vols. ah SER numerous Seg eratia | > 5 ‘am 





By CHARLES HOOTON, 
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THOMAS ae —e Esq. 


PORTRAIT. ‘of = KNIGHT, Esq., 

F.R.S., L.S., &e. and President of the London Horticul- 

tural Society. ’ Painted by S. Cote, Wescesser and Engraved 

ps Cousins, A.R.A. ints, 1. 1 Is. ; Proofs, 2 2s. To be had 

of Messrs. Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 14, Pall’ Mall East ; 

Shalford, Worcester; Vale, Hereford; Eddowes, Shrewsbury ; 
and Jones, Ludlow. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
‘or the Use of Schools. 
In a few days, in # thick vale. =o a ogjeused Map, price 10s. 
nd and lette 
HE HISTORY of SCOTLAND, from the 
Earliest Fetiod to the close of the Rebellion, 1745-6, con- 
tained in TALES oe. 4, GRANDFA THER. 
ALTER SCOTT, Bart 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh Whitaker & Co. "Lenten: and all 
(The usual allowance to Schools.) 

* The view of the History of Scotland, contributed by Sir 
Walter Scott to Lardner’s Cy dia, is let h 
as it closes with the year 1603 ; therefore does not embrace the 
troubles consequent on the C ivil War—the Restoration—peri 
of the Covenanters—the Revolutions of 1688—Union of the King- 
doms—nor the Rebellions of 1715 and 1745. 











Published this day, with Three Engravings, price 6s. 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SURGI- 
CAL JOURNAL, No. 

Among the contents of the" nr Number will be found 
Craigie’s Clinical Re; ames Reid on Goitre—Dr. bar 
Reid's Anatomical Obsery ations—Dr. Knox on 
Knox on the Microscopic Eutozia infesting the Human Muscles 
—Mr. Gulliver’s Cases of Shortening of the Neck of the Thigh- 
bone—Critical Analrds, Medical intelligence, &e. &e. 

Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Longman & Co. London. 





MR. COOKE'S ‘HISTORY OF THE WHIGS AND ° TORIES, | _ 
NOW READY: 


The First Volume of Mr. George Wingrove Cooke's 
IsTORY OF PARTY, 
sayy to Era from the Rise of the Whig and Tory 

|S marege ews the of Charles Il., to the Accession of the 
ouse 
By the Aather @ of taf Lit of of Bolingbroke, Shaftesbury, &c. 


London: John ) A, St. James’s-square. 





3, St. James’s-square, July 13. 
WORKS OF FICTION THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
Leitch Ritchie’s New Romance, 
E e ICIA N. 
3 vols. post 8v 


“ Interesting even to ‘intensity," it js a story ‘to haunt, to 
startle, and waylay’ the reader amidst the shadows of a summer 
evening, anddetain him —— midnight.”"—Court Journ. 


Allan Cunningham's New Historical Romance, 
LORD ROLDA 


3vols. pos vo. 
“ A romance of most powerful interest.”.—Carlton Chronicle. 
Ill. 
A Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol. of 
ROOKWOO 


With a Portrait, and numerous Illustrations by 
GeorGe CRUIKSHANK. 
ee as the Annuals, and infinitely more entertaining.” 
G Iv. 
Mr. Neale’s oY Novel, 
THE PRICES v4 PRAGUE. 
vols. post 


“ Abounds with incidents of of Feaacine from the most 





Published this day, price 7s. 6d. 


HE EDINBURGH NEW PHILOSOPHI- 
CAL JOURNAL, contacted by Professor JAMESON. 
No. XLI. April—July, 1836. 

Among other interesting Contributions contained in the pre- 
sent Number, will be found, Professor Forbes on the Geol of 
Auvergne—M Arago’s Questions in Meteorology, &c. 
Graves on the Sense of Touch—J. G. Dalzell, Esq. on the Pro- 
Pr, ro! of Scottish Zoophytes—Mr. Shaw's Experiments on the 

ar, proving its identity with the Salmon—Numerous Meteor- 

les, Journals, and Observations, byy various Authors 
ad Papers on the Annular Solar Eclipse, @ Sane by oe Gal- 
an 


to the most tragical 


Mr. Ainslie’s New Novel, 
A N T I P AT H Y; 
Or, The Confessions of a Cat-Hater. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
“ The adventures of this eccentric personage are extremely 
interesting both at home and in “1 East Indies.”"— Dispatch 


New Work b, Arthur "Stanley Bride, Esq. 
EDRICK THE SAXON. 
A Tale of f the Bieventh Century. 
2 vols. post 8 
John M , St. James’ 1 ° 








braith, E , Commander Alex. Milne, an .—Mr. 
King on ne Temperature of vestens Animal Plants. Trees, 
&e. Secertained during Captain Back’s Arctic Expe 


fessor Graham's Description of New and Rare Plants which 
have lately flowered—Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edin- 
burgh, the Werner Natural History Society, and the Society for 
the Encouragement of the Useful Arts in Scotland—Scientifie 
Intelligence, Reviews of New Publications, and List of Patents. 
Adam and Charles Black, Edinburgh; Longman & Co. London. 


Edward Churton has just Published the following important 
orks. 





1. 
Just published, in 2 vols. price 1. 1s. 
RAVELS and ADVENTURES in EASTERN 
AFRICA, descriptive of the Zoolus, their Manners, Cus- 
toms, &c., with By Bete of Nat 
NATH ANTE! L ISAACS, Esq 
Me These anal ‘are well worth a hundred. “novels.”"—Bell’s 
Messen ge 
“These volumes contain many agreeable and instructive de- 
tails.’’"—Court Journal. 
“ There is very useful and entertaining matter in these vo- 
lumes.”’—Naval and Military Gazette. 


parol. rice MU. 11s. 
THE PELL c'OMMONER. 
“ There is a stron, 1 halt ln to the ‘ Predestinated 
Rogue’ from tirst to last. Many parts of this novel abound in 
humour.”’— Metropolitan. 
Il. 


Price 5s. 
ASSEMBLED COMMON S—1836. 


THE 
“ The best, fullest, and most honest account of the represen- 
tatives ofthe people’ we have seen.”"—Aflas. 
IV. 
In 3 vols. price 1. 11s. 6d. 
THE ROMANCE OF HISTORY: 
INDIA. 


By the Rev, HOBART CAUNTER, B.D. 

“Mr. Caunter has wisely commenced his series of tales with 
the Mohammedan invasion of India, and he has depicted, with 
considerable power, the struggle between the energetic prosely- 
tism of the followers of the pee of Mecca, and the passive 
resistance of the Brahminical slaves of superstition.”’— Atheneum. 


NEW WORKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY, 
By Henry Colburn, L Greet Marlborough-street. 
vO. 


HE VISCOUNT. DE CH ATEAUBRIAND’S 
SKETCHES of ENGLISH LITERATURE ; 
With Considerations on the 
SPIRIT OF THE TIMES, MEN, AND REVOLUTIONS. 
Ile 
mR 6. ARM YTAG@E; 
ir, FEMALE DOMINATION. 
By the ieauin of* — and Daughters.’ 3 vols. 


THE VIOLIN AND. Ts PROFESSORS, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT "TIME. 
With a Memoir of PAGANINI, numerous Anecdotes, &c. 
By. GL ORGE DUBOURG. In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. bound. 





Iv 
DIARY oF A DESENNUYEE. 
yet the felons of 
THE Tt tks RIES AND ST. JAMES’S. 
In 2 vols. post 8 
“The * Désennuyée’ is a work of considerable merit, when 
considered, not as a novel, but as a vigorous, and often a just, 
satire on the vices and follies abounding in the civilization of 
modern Europe. It is the production of one who knows society 
well.” —Atheneum. 
v. 
In.1 vol. with 2 Engravings, price 6s. bound 
MR. HOOK’S SAYINGS’ AND DOINGS, 
IRST SERI 
Forming the New Volume of 


COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS! 
DVENTUL price 2s. 6d., Part I. of 
aE . hy NTURES of GIL BLAS of SAN- 
NE, Translated from the French of LE SAGE, by 
T. SMOLLEDT: M.D. Embellished with Six Hundred first- 
=: Engravings on Wood, from the Original Designs of Jean 
1GOUX 
Each Part will contain, at least, Eighty pages of Letter-press, 
and an average of f Fifty Plates. The whole will be beautifully 
rinted in royal octavo, and the Work completed in twelve 
Monthly Parts. 
Also, price 2s. 6d. Part I. of 
Don Quichotte de la Manche; traduction Nou- 
velle par Louis Viardot. With supnetens Engravings from the 
Original Designs of Tony Johan 
London: J. J. Dubochet & Co. 5, Old Broad-street ; sold also 
Tod T ilt, Fleet-street ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co.: pan all Book- 
sellers 





CHEAPEST RELIGIOUS PERIODICAL. 
Published every ge ——- penGeemnaly printed in imp. 
8v 


jou 31 
HE CHURCH of ENGLAND MAGAZINE, 


Price Three-halfpence; under the superintendence of 
Clergymen of the United Church of England and Ireland; con- 
taining Contributions by Eminent Religious Writers, 

Numbers | to 7 have already appeared; they contain Sermons 
P . Pearson, Islington: Rev. T. G riffith, Homer- 
ton; Rev. W. Hancock, Kilburn; Rev. Richard Hareer, Horn- 

vy; Hambleton, Islington, &c.—Essays, on the Chris- 
tian Sabbath, Mistakes on Charity, the Ministry, and other in- 
terestin Subjects. —Passing Thoughts by Char otte Elizabeth : 

The ‘overt; 2, The Snare ; 3, What ought I to do ? &c. &c. 
—Biographies of Cranmer, St. Augustine, Dr. Rowland, Taylor, 
Fenelon, &c.— at variety of Miscellaneous Articles, on - 
teresting Subjects.—Reviews: Poetry; Anecdotes ;-with 
tracts from Jerem Li iy Jewell, Cranmer, Keble, Girdlestone, 
Chalmers, Rose, Horsley, Rae Ww Vilson Cpasiegham tes ¢ 
Hartwell Horne, Bp. Sandford, Melvill, Budd. . &c.—A 
plement, containing Ecclesiastical locidlipenze, is published - 
the end of the Month, gratis. 

As each Number contains a Sermon by some Divine of the 
present day, the work thus forms an eligible substitute for those 
weekly publications which consist of unauthorized reports. 

Part I. including Fire Numbers with Supplement, and consisting 
of 84 closely printed Pages, (thrice the quantity contained in any 
of the sixpenny Religious si ) with Wrapper, is now 
ready, price wpgenes. Part Il. will be published with the 
Magazines > the 3ist of July. 

ondon : James Burns, ee Portman-street ; W. Edwards, 12, 
Ave Maria-lane ; and sold by all Booksellers and Dealers in 
Periodicals in Town and C out ry. 





Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Knowledge 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. illustrated with Wood- 
cuts, price One Guinea, 


HE CHINESE: A General Description of the 
Empire of China and its Inhabitants. JOHN FRANCIS 
D: ay am, isq., F.R.S., late his Majesty's Chin Superintendent in 


Cc 

“ In Mr. Davis's account of China we find ev ery subject brought 
forward that can throw light on the laws and institutions of a 
people to whom, we think, that justice has not been rendered b 
foreigners, which is their due. Mr. Davis brings to his task a 
vantages which have fallen to the lot of few Europeans. He re- 
sided twenty years at Canton, where he at length rose to be chief 
of the factory; he ac companied Lord Amherst’s embassy to 
Pekin ; and he ranks as one of the few Europeans who have ever 
really ‘mastered the language and literature of China. He has 
rendered into Soetnt several pieces from their romances, their 
poetry, and their dramatic works; of which last class, in all 
tongues, but more especially in the’ unique tongue of € ‘hina, it is 

articularly difficult to preserve the spirit in a translation. We 
have a right, therefore, to consider the statements which he has 
now submitted to the public, as ¢ ontaining as full and correct a 
view of this singular peorle, of their government, laws, and in- 
stitutions—and, in short he whole frame of their society. as 
the many ye with which the subject is beset, will admit.” 





-_ terl ’ 
Quart tidon: Charles Knight & Co, 22, Ludgate-strect. 





This day are published, NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS of 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES, 


1. England. Fifth Edition, 2 vols. 12s. boards, 
2. France. A Third Edition, 2 vols, 12s. 


8. Spain. On the plan of Mrs. Markham’s His- 
tories of England and France. By Maria Callcott. 2vols. 12s, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


Now ready, a THIRD aod CHEAPER EDITION, in 1 vol. 
mo. ° . 
Bea JOURNAL during a VISIT to 


her UNCLE: comprising a Variety of interesting Infor. 
mation for Young Persons. Arranged for every Day in the Year. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


4 day is published, a New Edition, price 3s. 6d. half-bound, 

NOSPEL STORIES. An Attempt to render 

the CHIEF EVENTS of the ,. IFE of OUR SAVIOUR 
inpeltietie and profitable to YOUNG CHILDREN. 

e have tried these little on on_a boy of six, and a girl 
of hurdly five years of age, and found Gan Se sete quite capable 
of ae almost a over word in the boo! is is, to @ 
parent or guardia fty flourishing sratpncest in such a 
case as the present, "30 = i say no more.”’— Literary Gazette. 

2. Stories for Children, from the History of Eng- 
land. 11th edition, 3s, half-bound. 
3. Progressive Geography for Children. By the 
Author of ‘Stories for Children.’ 2s. half-bound. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


This day is published, 3 vols. price 10s. 6d. each, 
(jae 2 in NATURAL HISTORY. 


D JESS 
Surveyor of Tie Ms inher sty’s Pete and Palaces. 
Including Maxims and Hints ae Anglers—Extracts from the 
unpublished Journals of White of Selborne—Notices of the 
Royal Parks and Residences—Local Recollections,and pesperse 
on the Condition of the ferecterel Feasantry of England. 


Complete in 3 vols. fro. o. peice 
‘ATHIRD EDITION has been published of the First Series, 
and a SECOND EDITION © f the Second Series; so that Pur- 
chasers have now an opportunity of completing their Sets. 
Each volume pa also be purchased separately. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXIL, 
was published on bi may 


PRIVATE ORRESPONDENCE of LOUIS XVIII. WHILE 
RESID 43 in ND. 
Il. The OOLOGICAL GARDENS. 
Ill. ist LORY of ROME daring the transition from the Re« 
ad blic > the Empire—Biography of Cicero—Cesar and the 


iV. COLONEL ROCHE FERMOT's. Commentaries on the 
Life of of Theobald Wolfe Tone—Exposition and Sequence of 
TD WINCHESTER, &c., by the Rev. Charles Townsend— 
Epistle to Gs Right t Hon. J. H. Frere at Malta, from W. S. Rose 


righto 

i i REC “OLL mc Tsoete of JATAN, by H. Doeff, late Presi- 
dent of the Dutch Factory at 
, sie OLONEL NAPIER on “GENERAL MOORE'S CAM- 
VIII. The CHINESE.—A general Description of the Empire 
of China, and its Inhabitants, by J. F. Davis, late Superintendent 
at Canton. 

{XS WARREN on LEGAL STUDIES. 

NGLAND in 1835, by Professor VON RAUMER, trans- 
lated S Mrs. AUSTIN. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 














Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 248. boards, _ with Portrait, from from 
ust by Chantry, a 2nd edition of 

EM AINS of the late ALEXANDER KNOX, 

Esq. of Dublin, M.R.I. _" ; containing Letters and Essays 

on the Doctrines and Philosophy of Christianity, and the dis- 
tinctive Character of the C ‘hureh of England; with an Index. 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and John 

Cochrane, 108, Strand. 








In 4 large vols. §vo. price 2/. 2s. boards, 
ISTORY PHILOSOPHICALLY ILLUS- 
TRATED, from the Fall of the Roman Empire to the 
French Revolution. 
By GEORGE MILLER, D.D. M.R.1 
Formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Dutiin. 

“ His work possesses a unity of subject, harmony of 4 
tions, and connexion of parts, that render it not merely t 
modern history in our language, but the only one from which “4 
student can obtain a systematic view of the progress of civiliza- 
tion.”’—Foreign Quarterly, January, 

London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





With RRAT and IVE of RESIDE in N vols. 8vo. price 30s. 
TIVE of a RESIDENCE in KOOR- 
DISTAN, and on the SITE of rt IENT NINEVEH, 
with Senta of a Vo: age down to Lg and an 
Account of a Visit to Sheras and P. AMES | 
y the late CLAUDIUS JA RICH 
The Honourable East India C ot Ane s Re Sat in in lagdad; 
Author of * An Account 0 Apcent Babylo 
Edited by his W 
“The novelty of the ground At oy over, the talents and 
facilities of the describer, and the minute accuracy with which 
the traits of character, local k of much and geographical facts are 
detailed, render this a work of much value; and make us eager 
for the rest of Mr. Rich’s memoranda.”’— Asiatic Journal, May, 1836. 
ondon: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 





Lately published, in 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 26s. cloth, 


HE LIFE of JOHN JEBB, D.D., F.RS., 
late Bishop e. Linerieh, Ardfert, and Aghadoe, with a 
Selection from his 
y the oy € HARL ES FORSTER, B.D 
Formerly oe Chaplain to Bishop Jebb, Perpetual Curate 
of Ash-next-Sandwich, and one of the Six Preachers in the 
Cathedral of Christ, Canterbury. 
‘he Life of this exemplary Prelate, this amiable, accom- 
plated, and pious man, not only teems with the most weighty 
essons of a practical kind for the imitation of every Churchman 
in England, and still more especially in Ireland at the present 
time, but it exhibits one of the most en: aging and soundly con- 
stituted characters that have ever been ‘de 5 for the lasting 
nefit of mankind.’’"—Monthly Review, May, | 
Also, in 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. boards, 2nd caisten of 
Thirty Years’ Comseupentonee between Bishop 
Jebb and Mn. od Knox, Edited by the Pz. 


» M.R.L.A. 
Charles Forster. With Translations of the Greek and La’ 
Passages, and an Index. 
London: James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 
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POPULAR CLASS BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS, 


Published by Whittaker g A oe. Ave Moris-lane, London. 
revised, price ls. 


[HE ‘SUVENILE READER, adapted to the 


Capacity of Young Children. 
It. 
12mo, the Sixth Edition, price 4s. 6d. 
PINNOCK'S —. ORY ENGLISH READER, 
for Ede Pupils. 


Ill. 
12mo. the Tenth Edition, price 3s. 
INTRODUCTION ee NOCK’S EXPLANATORY 
Iv. 
A New Biitios revised and improved, 12mo. price 5s., bound 
ettered, with numerous En 


PLATT’S LITERARY AND ‘SCIENT iFi¢ CLASS 


adapted f of Three Hundred and Sixty-five Reading Lessons, 
for the Use of Schools and Families, with One Thou- 
sand estions for Examination. 

*,* The present Edition has been still further improved by 
expunging or altering every sentence which a: appeare to have 
even a chance of misleading the reader; and by altering all 
that seemed necessary for keeping the book up to the advanced 
state of science. A Supplemental! Lesson on Kteam Navigation 
has been ied; and the Classification of Animals has been 
cuaneed from the System of Linnzus to that of the late Baron 

Suvier. 


Vv. 
In small 8vo. with a onesie Engrevings, the the Second Edition, 
s. handsome 
BEAUTIES Of THE BRITISH POETS; 
With Introductory Observations. By the Rev. G. Croly. 
vi. 
n 18m ice 3s. 
PINNOCK’S MORAL POETICAL MISCELLANY. 


HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS, 
For Schools and Private Instruction. 

In 12mo. with Portraits of the Cesars, from Rubens, engraved 
on steel by W. Raddon, and several illustrative ;Woodeuts 
pom 5 Montfaucon, and Three Maps, price 5s. 6d. bound and 
ett 


INNOCK’S IMPROVED EDITION of Dr. 
GOLDSMITH’S HISTORY of ROME. The Twelfth 
ition, augmented and revised by W. C. TAYLOR, M.A. 
Il. 
0. with several new E) rice 6s. 
PINNOCK'S” IMPROVED EDIMON OF DR. GOLD- 
SMITH’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
The Twent enty third Edition, continued bt the Present Time, and 





thoroughly revised, by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 
I. 
n 12mo. with numerous E) vings. ice 
PINNOCR'S IMPROVED EDITION OF DR. GOLD- 


ITH’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
The Ninth ot corrected and enlarged, by W. C. Taylor, M.A. 


IV. 
. 12 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE, 


And the Formation of the principal European States. From 
the original sources, Oriental and European, and comp rising the 
latest elucidations of the ve ontinegtal and English antiquarians 
and se holars. By M.R.A.S. and F 

his work connects Ancient and i ilistory, and 
nalee, with the Histories of Greece and Rome, a complete 
course of Ancient History, and an Introduction to those of Eng- 
land and the other European States. 


Vv. 
In 12mo. with a Map, price 
THE mtevonscal MISCELLANY. 
a B: C. Taylor, M.A 
This is an instructive volume, lotended as a Supplement to 
Pinnock’s Histories. The first half of the volume is occupied 
with the primeval and classical periods, in which the author 
has particularly directed his attention to those branches of his- 
tory on which school books are frequently deficient. Among 
these may be instanced, the histories of the Persians and Car- 
thagenians, the rivals of Greece and Rome. In the modern 
division, especial sthention is paid to the French system and 
the Crusades, and aft arwants to the English empire in India. 
—Gentleman’s Mag: 


vi. 
12mo. with a Map, price 4s. 
MANUAL ‘OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY AND 
CHRONOLOGY. 
By H. H. Wilson, M.A. Professor of Sanscrit, Oxford. 


Vil. 


In 12mo. price 6s. , 
HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NORMANDY. 
«¢ U8 the Plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By W.C. Taylor. 

We congratulate Mr. Taylor on his success : no child who 
has learned his letters can misunderstand the text of his history, 
and yet in vaia do we look for a single sentence that can be 
called tame or vulgar.”’— Monthly Review. 

Vill. 

In 12mo. a New Edition, with 60 Views and 12 Maps, price 6s. 6d. 
ROBERTS’S ELEMENTS OF MODERN GEOGRA- 
PHY AND GENERAL HISTORY, 

On an entirely original Plan. 

This work differs from others on the same subject, by the 

reater variety and copiousness of its historical details. It com- 

ines a view of the present condition of nations, with the causes 
that have produced this arrangement, and thus not only diver- 
sifies and illustrates the mere geographical information, but 
firmly imprints it on the memory by the powerful influence of 
association. 


1X. 
In pee ri Third Edition, price 4s. 6: 
A COMPANION TO THE 
Containing the at Problems m. may be performed, ac- 
companied by Exam ue By T. Linnington. 


Isc 
A COMPLETE KEY to ‘the Volume. 


LOBES; 


Price 2s. 


xX. 
In 12mo. a New Edition, revised and improved, with Nine Maps, 


EPITOME OF CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 
With Historical Notices rs he most Ancient Nations, &e. By 
W. C. Taylor, M,A. 

Printed for Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 

Who have now ready their NEW CATALOGUE of SCHOOL 





INTRODUCTORY BOOKS J RrTTNG, ARITHMETIC, 
Published by Whittaker & t ~ age . Maria-lane. 


N EASY GRAMMAR. of ‘WRITING;; or, 
Penmanship analysed ; eS Rules for the Forma- 
tion of i. Position of Wo c.; Forms of Letters, Bills, 


ts, &c. wit 
By T. PERRY. 

Also, Perry’s First, Second, and Third Sets of 
Explanatory Copies; adapted to the Rules given in the Gram- 
mar. Price (each) 8d. 

And Perry’s Copy-Books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3, ruled 
to correspond with the Copies. Price (each) 6d. 


In 4to. price ls. 
Pinnock’s First Ciphering-Book, containing Easy 
Exercises in the first Rules of Arithmetic. 
lso, Pinnock’s Second and Third Ciphering- 


Books, calculated to qualify the Student for the more advanced 
Rules. 4to. price 3s. each. 

A Key to the Three Ciphering-Books, in which 
are given Six Answers to each Sum, 12mo. price 3s. 6d. 

By these Ciphering-Books, much time and trouble will be 
saved, the sums being all set, and the Rules inserted. The 
teacher will derive much assistance — the Key, which has a 
series of answers to every question, 3 which a great variety 

mer be introduced in the exercises of the scholars without any 

culty. For ladies’ schools, and for the use of parents who 
cana their own children, = set of books is particularly re- 
commended. 





Price sine, 
Pinnock’s Arithmetical Tables of Money, Weights, 


and Measures, with Questions for Examination, Notes, &c. 


In 8vo. a New Edition, price 8s. bound, 

An Introduction to Book-keeping, comprising In- 
land and Foreign Trade, arranged by single entry. Italian 
method of double entry, and the present practice of the count- 
ing-house, with a comparison ofthese three methods. Towhich 
are subjoined, queries and answers on merchants’ accounts, &c. 
with engraved forms. By C. Morrison. 


LATIN AND GREEK INTRODUCTORY BOOKS, 
Published by Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
In 12mo. ROT et 3s. bound, . 
ATIN EXERCI SES: or, Exempla Propria. 
Being English Sentences translated from the best Roman 
Writers, and a aptedt to the aa in Syntax : to be again trans- 
lated into the Latin L: anguage 
By the Rev. GEORGE WHITTAKER, A.M. 
A KEY to the ome. Price 2s. 


In 18mo. a New Edition, price ls. 6d. bound, 
STEPS TO SENSE VERSES; 
Or, a Set of Exercises to, be rendered into Latin Hexameters 
d Pentameters. 
A COMPLETE | KEY » Ge Same. Price 1s. 6d. 


In 12 2s. 
A wg 7 ee Ree PRAXIS; 


Being an easy Introduction to Latin Hexameter and Pe ontame ter 





Verses ; and to the — ng Metres, most commonly in use. By 
the Rev, John Simpeo L.L.D. 
A KEY tothe HE TRICAL PRAXIS. Price 2s. 6d. 


an avo. gre Fourth ‘Edition, rice 7s 
GRADUS AD PA NASS UM; 
A New Edition, with the Verses and Phrases omitted ; the Trans- 
a of the Words given; also, their Formation. Many new 


Words are added, with various other Improvements. Edited 
and printed by Mr. Val py. 
Vv. 
n 12mo. Eighth Edition, price 4s. 6d. bound, 
THE LATIN) PRIMER: 1s Taree Parts. 


Part I. Rules on C me II. Rules of Position—Part 
Ill. A large and plain Desc: ription of the Latin Verse, and of 
many kinds of Composition i = Verse. By the Rev. Rich. Lyne. 


w Edition, price 3s. 

SHORT GREEK AXERCI SES, on an improved Plan; 
Containing the most usefal Rules in Syntax, being . concise 
Introduction to the Writing of Greek. By the Rev. J. Picquot. 
A KEY to the Sxene ISES. Price 1s. Ng 


Edi mh same price 1} - 
A GREEK AND* ENGLISH SCHOOL LEXICON ; 
Containing all the Words that occur in the Books at School, and 
in the Under-Gradnate Course of a Collegiate Education. To 
which i is now eo 2 Vocabulary in English and Greek. By 


the Rev. T. D. Hin 
HITTAKERS SERIES of FRENCH 
CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
Printed by Whittingham, in royal 24mo. with Frontispieces 
and Vignettes 


- Beautifully printed and prettily ornamented, the present 
graceful little tomes only require a morocco or russian dress, to 
deserve a place in every rosewood bookcase. The Engravings 
are very beautiful.” — Literary Gazette. 

Paul et Virginie. Par St. Pierre. 2s. 6d. 

Elisabeth ; ou, les Exiles en Sibérie. 
Cottin. 2». 

Histoire de Charles XII. 


Bélisaire. Par Marmontel. 





Par Voltaire. 
3s. 


7 ads | 
Par Madame | pignan and Port Vendres, from which last place, 100 miles south- 


4s. 6d. | 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN SCHOOL BOOKS, 
oy taht by W Bitighee & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
rth Edition, with a abulary, price 3s. 6d. bound, 
ONVER SATION 8 of a MOTHER with her 
DAUGH"’ a and some other PERSONS; or, Dialogues 
composed for Madame Campan’s Establishment, near Paris, 
Arranged for the Use of English Young Ladies. French and 


Engl 
The same Work, in English and Italian. Price 4s. 
The Same, in French and Italian. Price 4s, 


Il. 
In 12mo. price 3s. 6d. cloth. lettered, 
"ITAL 


Being an Abridgment, in French, of Madame de Staél’s ‘Co- 
rinne,’ containing a Description of the Antiquities of Rome, 
an Account of Naples, Pompeii, Vesuvius, &c. ; and a Delinea- 
tion of the Manners, “Customs, and Literature of the Italians. 

Ill. 
ew Faition, in 18mo. price 4s. 
ELIS ABETTA, OSSIA GLI ESILIATI NELLA 
BiB ERIA. 
Tradotta dal Francese di Madama Cottin da M. Santagnello. 
Iv. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 
NOVELLI MORALI DI FRANCESCO SOAVE. 
Nuova Editione, diligentemente corretta, in cui si sono accen- 
tote fas le voci; e che contiene un Vocabolario aggiunto 
alla fine 


v. 

smo. price 3s. fd. balt-bound, 

FRE N ¢ H PHRASEOLOGY; 

Pointing ont the difference of Idiom between the Frenc h and 

_— Languages, on a variety of subjects, and forming a 

collection, not merely of the familiar, but also of the more 
technical phrases of the two Languages: the whole founded 
upon undeniable authorities. By C. Hams lton. 


geo 
price 5 
A THEORETICAL, “ND RACTICAL GRAMMAR 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
With numerous instructive Exercises. a. on twent 
experience in teaching the French ‘Language. By C,. 
A KEY to the EXERCISES. Price 3s. 6d. 


years’ 
ros. 


Vil. 
New Edition, price 5s 
MAGAZIN DES ENFANS 


Ou, Dialogues entre une Sage Gouvernante, et ses Elév es. Dans 
= uels on donne un abrégé de l'Histoire Sacrée, de la Fable, 
a Géographie,&c. Par Mad. Beaumont. 


Meners of BOTH HOUSES of PAR. 
YT are very re’ sopocts fully informed that 
FIRST VOLUME of Mr. GEORGE WINGROVE bake $ 
HISTORY OF PARTY, fe eign the Era from the Rise of 
the Whigs and Tories in the Reign of Charles II., to the Acces 
sion of the House of Hanover,) is NOW READY, and may be 
had of all Booksellers 
John Mac rone, St. James’s-square. 


DR. BURMEIS’ TER’S INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY. 
Just completed, in 1 vol. 8vo. strongly bound in vellum, and em- 
bellished by 378 Steel Engrav ings, containing 510 Figures, price 1. 

MANUAL of ENTOMOLOGY, from the 
German of Dr. HERMANN BU RME IsT ER, 
y W. E. SHUCKARD, M.E.S 
With Additions by the Author, and Original Notes and Plates 
vy the Translator. 
“ This work will wane rially extend the taste for Entomology.” 
—Entomological Mag 
“ Both the lette prone and plates of this work are worthy of 
attention. ”— Metropolitan, 

“We have already noticed, and in no slight terms of appro- 
bation, the earlier numbe ers of this work ; 3, and it affords us plea- 
sure tore sume our pleasing task of encomium upon it.’’"—Literary 
Gazette. 





























“This work is the most perfect of the kind i hel the world. The 
plates are numerous, and well executec 
Edward C hurton, Public Library, 26, Helleo-cteest. 
(XOLD WAISTCOAT WATCHES. 















A. B. SAVORY & SONS, opposite the Bank, Cornhill, 

London. 

The following Watches are of the best description, ont we 
vented i verform correctly 

Vv peed Tic JATCHES, in doub le-bottome: dgoldengine- 35 7 > 

urned & as’ he either gold silver dials.++-..++« 

HORIZON TAL WATCHES, in double-bottomed gold 
qugiandupectonnse) highisfiniahe -d ornaments,je uionsen d?e99 
in tFWO hOle€S se-ceccecccseseecence 

ae a ive larger, 4 holes jewelle 

. B. SAVORY & SONS, opposite 
M >» & WF. 
1 Cc —. ma landal, Old Broad-street, and 15, Mount- 
street, Grosvenor- re 
28s. per Dozen ; Genuine Marsala, 26s. per Doz. 
Extr act from an article on Wines in the ATuENXUM. 

* There are in the south of France a great number of strong, 
full-bodied wines, which would suit the English pelate : there 
is the Masdeu, which comes from the vineyards between Per- 
west of Cette, it is exported by sea. | It isa sound wine, improv- 
ing by age, and will ke ep long; it is rich, soft, dee p-coloured, 


| with a bouquet which Portugal wine has not, and that fine violet 


Les Aventures de Télémaque. Par Fénélon. 5s. | 


Atala. Par Chstenubriand._La Chaumiére In- 

dienne. Par St. Pierre. 
yuma Soangitien, “Second Roi de Rome. Par 

Florian. 4s. 6d. 

La Henriade, Poeme. Par Voltaire. 3s. 

Estelle, Pastorale. Par Florian. 2s. 6d. 

Les Incas; ou, la Destruction de l’Empire du 
Perou. Par Marmontel. 5s. 

Gonzalve de Cordoue; ou, Granade Reconquise. 
Par Florian. 5s. x ¥ 

Guillaume Tell ; o, la Suisse Libre. 
Nephthall. Par Florian. 

Histoize de Gil Blas de Santillane. 
2 tom. 

Abrégé des Vies des Anciennes Philosophes. 
Fénélon. 4s. 

Histoire de Empire de Russie sous Pierre le 


Grand. Par Voltaire. 
hese elegant Bate Editions may be had in various bindings. 
hittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


Et Eliezer 
Par Le Sage. 


Par 





| tinge on the surface indicating the unmingled juice ofthe grape.” 


” 





SUMMER WINES.—The attention of the pub- 


nw lic is requested to the undermentioned delicate WINES, 
which are warranted genuine, and of good Gustity :- HOC K, 
MOSEL E, CLARET, BARSAC, and SAUTE S, at 369. per 


dozen; or in three -dozen cases, assorted acc me to the wishes 

of the purchaser, at £5. per case, every expense included 

GEO. HENEKEY 

Gray's Inn Wine Establishment, 23, High Holborn. 

‘orr.—A genuine specimen of HUNGARIAN TOKAY, of 

excellent quality, at the extraordinary low price of 36s. per 
dozen pints, or 3s. per bottle. 


the MOST IMPORTANT HUMAN DIS- 
. COVERY,—A Clergyman (the Rev. Dr. Willis) having 
discovered a Method of CURING himse ‘if of a NERVOUS or 
MENTAL COMPLAINT of 14 years’ duration, ty 
years having had above 700 Patients, many melancholy, and 
some insane, all of whom he has cured who followed his advice, 
except seven, offers from benevolence, not gain, to cure others. 
Low prizits. mental debility and exhaustion, determination of 
blood to the head, vertigo, groundless fear, failure of memory, 
restlessness, irresolution, wretchedness, indec: ision, melanc holy, 
insanity, thoughts of self-destruction, &c. are curable by this 
important discovery.—Apply to, or address (post paid), Rey. 
ill ae Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. At home daily 


it Co. 
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THE ATHENZAUM. 





VISCOUNT CHATEAUBRIAND’S NEW WORK. 
Now ready, elegantly printed from new type, price 6s. 


STANDARD FRENCH WORKS. 


VOL. II. 
ESSAI SUR LA LITTERATURE ANGLAISE, 


ET CONSIDERATIONS SUR LE GENIE DES TEMPS, DES HOMMES 
ET DES REVOLUTIONS, 


PAR M. LE VICOMTE DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 





PROSPECTUS. 
It is known that by far the greatest number of French books circulated in England are printed in 


Brussels, at a low price, but in an awkward form, usually teeming —_ errors, and always put forward with ashabby exterior, and 


an internal execution, utterly unworthy of their intrine maoresy w rits. 
5 fon "aie, at an even cheaper rate than that at which they are 
oem abroad, and with the additional advantages of neat ty, 


It is now intended to print the most select Sta 


raphy, a carefully edited text, and an outward form more 


nished and attractive, in some measure to correspond with the inward, merit 0 ook. 
With these added attractions, the price of this English edition will bear to that of Paris, the proportion of 6s. to 1. 1s.; and to 


that of Brussels of 6s. to 9s. 


London: EDWARD CHURTON, 26, Holles-street ; and J. B. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street. 





UGGESTION i$ “for “OBTAINING the BEST 

MEDICAL ADVICE at the LEAST POSSIBLE EX- 

PENSE. Addressed to Persons of a limited Ipcome, but re- 

spectable Station in Socie 
Whittaker °& Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
TOM spe ~~ ON GROUSE-SHOOTING, ETC. 

aturday next, in post 8vo. 

HE OAKLEIGH SHOOTING CODE. 


James Ridgway & Sons, Piccadilly. 
PAINTERS, ENGRAVERS, SCULPTORS, AND 
* ARCHITECTS, 








In2 clesely-peinted vols. price I4s. doth. embellished with a 
of the National G: 
IOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY ~ 
EMINENT ARTISTS; comprising Painters, Scul 
sngravers, and Architects, from the Ea Earliest Period to 
Present 79 interspersed with Original Anecdotes. To whieh 
is added, pooh of Ar g a Brief A f the 
Various Schools of Art. 





GOULD. 
“A work of factual r YJ ren i tt 
life and labours of artists, ¢ ee, b~ said a. = 
huge folios, and will quietly shelf Se revious works of clunilar 
character."’— = Westminster Review, Vv. 
ilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 


Published this da: 1 vol. t 8 
CHLOSS HAINFELD; on. a’ Winter in 


Lower Strye. 
is By Capt; B Basi HALL, R.N. 
Whether the theme a pleasant guest or a bore. t. 
Hall writes on, now as ever, the minutest and least withholding 
of messahans, always self-complacent, and always entertaining. 


Athen 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh ; and Whitaker & Co, London. 











This day is published, in 1 vol. 4to. price 30s. only 250 copies 


printed, 
RITANNIA after thee ROMANS. 
Being an attempt to Illustrate the Peligiows and Political 
Revolutions of that Province, in the Fifth and succeeding Cen- 


turies. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, York-street, Covent-garden. 


—- OF GREAT — 
blished, in 8vo 
ENERAL STATISTICS of the BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 
By JAMES M‘QUEEN, Esq. 
. Fellowes, Ludgate-street. 


On the Ist of August pani nh pubtiched, demy 8vo. 10s. ; 


N ACCOUNT of the WHITBY and 
PICKERING RAILWAY, in the North-East Part of 
P Nanna may With 13 engraved. Illustrations of the adjacent 
Scenery, by Brandard, Challis, Mig aye and other eminent 
vers, and several Wood 1 from Origin nal Drawings by 
e Letterpress by H RY_ BELCHER, Esq 

A very few cones of the Plates wat x printed on ae paper, 

handsomely bound. India proofs, before letters, 1/. 11s. 6d. ; 

proofs, after letters, 1/. ls. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, & Co. 


Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3is. 6d. boards, 
E z mI mB A 


M; 
Or, THE INCONSISTENT MAN. 
“ This work affords indications of high talents and accom- 
hments,”’—Court 
*** Jerningham’ is calnnen with a fine intellectual feeling, re- 
markable grace, | and good taste, and betra non on every page the 
o' d and thinking min Atlas. 
Smith, Elder, & Co. Corn 














Just published, 
THE. RMR RB mE UE 
containin ining, Inniructions % for teaching Singi: Schools 
and Families— f Music Rudiments of the Sci- 
ence of Harmony—and a Selection of Popular Airs. 
Sones, and also Harmonized for Three Voices, as lees, 
ort Choruses ; adapted, with suitable Words, for the use of 
ot heen and Youn, tans of different Ages. Price 5s. 6d. 
E. Wilson, Royal Exchange ; and J. Hart, Music-seller, 109, 
Hatton-garden. 
This day is published, 12mo. PIN 4s. cloth, 
HE BROMSGROVE LA A gaa 
for the Use of Schools and Colle 
By the Rev. G. A. JA 
Late Scholar and Tutor of Worcester oll 
| hog of the Grammar School of 


Bro 
London "Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. ; and Tymbs & Deighton, 


Wore: 
ODSLEY'S ANNUAL REGISTER, from 
1758 to om. 5 with General Index, 77 Volumes. complete, 
and warranted perfect. Fine Copies of the above Work at the 
d low prices :— 
Neatly half-bound, calf neat.....s.ecccccesesessee£22 
Whole-bound, calf, full gilt back . “ 
ole-bound, calf extra..... ese 
Half-bound, morocco, gilt 
Volumes to complete sets very cheap. 
Apply at Jeffery’s, Bookseller, 4, Pall Mall. 

MRS. TRIMMER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Anew edition, vaters own to the ENGI time, of 
CONCISE HISTORY of EN GLAND, in 

t of Easy Le: 
Dhaene wi Weel ign Pete, fom 
strated with 48 vings an 
‘Designs b 7 iesver. 4 in 2 >. Pl 6d. bound in cloth. 
1s Herre, corner of St. Paul's | 
— OUTLINE MAPS AND EXERCISES. 
, the 20th edition, revised 


=e and BidGRAPHICAL 





Oxford; ow 

















John Harris, corner of St. Paul's Chenheeek 
This day is published, in 8vo. 14s. cloth, with 19 coloured Pla! 
T# FLY-FISHER’S ENTOMOL OGY. 
Tastrated by coloured Representations of the Natural 
and Artificial Insect. Agcomensied by 2 few Ob servations and 
Instructions relative XK Treat and rayl ing | 
RON L 


By ALFRED 
London : ae Rees cre Xoo Co. 


This day is published, price 5s. 
VINDICATION of P GATHOLIC pic MORA- 











LITY; « Reftation ot the Chi bh t it 
by SISMONDI. | A his * tory of the {paling wrens pe against it 
e Mi “ Count J A tall te MANZONI 


es. 
and now translated from the It tion, of Paris, 1834 
London: published by Keating t B: rown, Duke-street, Gros- 
tenor square and by Combe, Leicester. 
ished this iy in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 2is. 
DMIRAL NAPIER’S Account of the WAR 
in PORTUGAL, between DON PEDRO and DON MI- 
UEL; “with Plans of his Action off Cape St. Vincent. 
T. & W. Boone, 29, New Bond-street. 








Just published, price 
INTS on the USE of SODA and SODA 
WATER, » showing thelr is injurigus © effects. 


London : ublished by Simpkins, Stationers’-court, Ludgate- 
hill; and Hatch hards, Pi Ficeadilly. Sold by all i Boakes llers — 
Of ~~ may be had, by the same Author, 3rd edit. bd 
s A Treatise on Indigestion.—* We have long 

een = d h k ‘ns 

a asimcet euch a work was imperatively called for. 
3. Modern Domestic Medicine : a comprehensive 
Hodienl Guide for Families, Clergymen, and Invalids. 6th edit. 
“An invaluable friend.” Lit. Chronicle.—“ Deserving of 
pt popularity.”” London Weekly Review. 
Next week, illustrated with 30 Wood Ep 
He TRAINING SYSTEM, A am to the 
Model Schools of the Glasgow Educational Society, a 
Manual for Infant and Juvenile Schools, which includes a sys- 
tem of moral training suited to the pe condition of large towns. 





By 
One of the Secretaries of the Glasgow Educational Society, and 
hor of ‘ ar Training.’ 
W. R. M‘ mae ee H. Cotes, 139, Ch ide. 
TO BOOK-BU YERS, ane eee INSTITUTIONS, ETC. 
P BOOKS. 
A N ENCYCLOPEDIA, published at 37/. 16s., 


for 11 guineas.—A Copy of Brewster’: ae burgh Ency- 
clopeedia, 18 vols. 4to. bds. bid fine Engravings, 11 | yy ™ 


dinburgh Review, from the henmaneoment, 

complete, wiih Index. 63 vols. 8vo. new, half-russia, only 11. lis. 

Patrick, Lowth, Arnald, Whitby, and Lowman’s 
Commentaries on the Scriptures, by. Pitman, 6 vols. royal 4to. 
calf gilt, (published at 12 guineas in 

Scott’s Bible, 6 vols. 4to. last edition, new, calf, 
very neat, 8/. 15s. 

Universal History, Ancient ond Modern, best 
edition, 62 vols. 8vo. and Folio of Maps. 

Annual Register(Dodsley "s), een the Commence- 
ment in 1758 to 1791. 33 vols. 8vo. uniform in calf, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

Rousseau’s CEuvres, avec Supplement, 15 vols. 
4to. boards, best Geneva edition, 3/. 13s. 6d 

Reports from Committees of the House of Com- 
mons, from 1715 to 1801, 15 vols. qué pades. folio, calf gilt, (about 
half the cost of the binding), only 4l. 1 

Hume and sae’ History of England, with 
Continuation by Rev. S. Hughes, Vols. 1 to 18, royal 18mo. 
ante, Caloy’s ew idiiicn, onfy 35 . 9d. per vol. published at 








1 etrenpestive Review, complete, 16 vols. 8vo. 
clot 
Webster's English Dictionary, 2 vole. 4to. half- 
calf gilt, (published i 4. lds. 6d. in boards, * ot a 
i - OF BOOKS, GR. 


me AB 27: ra — Stason, 10, Picketoteeet. as 6, Holywell- 





Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 31s. 6d. boards, 
HE MASCARENHAS. 
A “Byte of the Portuguese i » India. 
the Auth hor, of * Predictio’ 
“The ¢ skilfully, and exquisitely 
depicted. kes my 
This isa singularly well-told tale, and must, tend to establish 
a hi ‘h and enduring reputation for the author.” '— Metropolitan. 
he scenes are very sweetly written.” *— Literary Gazette. 
“ This is a most remarkable =. both for vigour of concep- 
tion and truth, and Amplitude of detail." —Tait’s Edinburgh Mag. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill. 








it Svo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
ALES" "of ona ASHION and REALITY; a 
Series of attractive Narratives, founded up n various 
singular Incidents of a Gecerrages 5 in oe 
By the two Dana hters of th  Hoecureh’ e ay “Rev. Lord 
REDE ERICK EAU CLE 
“These Tales a Sketches are so nl given, that the 
book must excite considerable interest, particul larly in the 
world of fashion.""— Spectator 
“The fair writers net not = the society in which they 
move ; for, Ge pir gts these sketches as portraitures, it must 
be ack: knowledg: the Eacoment of fashion are not drawn 
with a very 4 . .There is no want of that 
admirable moral which pot hwy in a lavish abuse of ambitious 
mothers, and a‘ complete ing up’ of intriguing chaperons, &c."’ 


—Court 
own Smith, Elder, & Co. Cornhill. 
Just published, in post 8vo. beautifully illustrated, price 10s. 6d. 
elegantly bound, 
EGEND® and RECORDS, 
Chiefly Historical. 
By the Rev. CHARLES B. TAYLOR, M.A 
Author oft the’ Records of a Good M an's Life," & c. &e. 
mith, Elder, & Co. Cornhi 


BURROW’S CONCHOLOGY. 
3rd edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. illustrated by 28 Plates, drawn from 
apeare, rice 16s.; or beautifully coloured, by Sowerby, 


Fishers of CONCHOLOGY, according 


to the Linnean ign Srateme 
ay te BURROW, A.M. &c. 
London : | at RA. 37, Paternoster-row. 


NEW EDITION OF BURN’S JUSTICE. 
On Monday, 18th instant = be Be peblished, in 5 large vols. 8vo. 


THE JUSTICE. of the PEACE, and PARISH 


OFFICE 
By RICHARD BURN, L.L.D. 
With Corrections and Ys the Cases sens ‘Statutes brought 











0 the 
The title POOR ‘and the Cl itiMiNAL, LAW, 
By THOMAS D'OYLY, Esq., Sergeant-at-Law; 
the remainder of the ty 
By E. V. "WILLIA MS, p Borie ter-at-La 
London: printed for T. Cadell ; St A ‘on; Loi 

man, Rees, e, Brown, Green, & ee rk 
Benning, successors to the late J. Butterworth & So 





““TNHE PHILOSOPHY of PHRENOLOGY 
siMPLIFIESS is, next to Combes, the. best introduct: 

. It contains a concise account ana 

‘a iSiogienl facts. on view of the lead- 

ical facts on which they are 

ed, a started: a description of 

the eunene and their | ; with a view of the a equpention 

of Phrenology to me at education, and the cure 

ty. ae ated by several Engravings on 

Ww. R. . M'Phun, Glasgow ; N. H. Coles, 139, Cheapside, London. 

CHATEAUBRIAND’S NEW WORKS. 


SSAI sur la LITTERATURE ANGLAISE, 
et Considérations sur le Génie des Temps, des Hommes, 
et des Hévolutions. 2 vols. 12mo. 7s. 
2. LE PARADIS PERDU DE MILTON. 
Traduction Nouvelle. 2 vols. 12mo. 
Messrs. Dutavu & Co. teke _ » present A. 1. of stating 


ORIGINAL. PARIS. EDITIONS, 
"4 they sell at the same rate as the London and Brussels. 
o-square. 


ARRATIVES ‘of ‘SOUTH ‘AMERICA ; illus- 
trating Manners, Customs, and Scenery : containing also 
numerous facts in Natural a eatery collected during a Four 


Years’ Residence » T ns. 
CRSRL EMPSON, 
London : Wiliom Edwards, 12, Ave ‘Mezje-lese. 

Notice.—Twelve coloured ‘ac-similes Drawings, from 
Sketches made at the various localities, to illustrate the the Narre- 
tives, mounted on tinted paper, and enclosed i ina suitable Pat 
folio, price Two Guineas, d by 
Strand; and Charles Tilt, Fleet-street. 


A NTHOLOGIE FRANCAISE ; or, Selections 
from the most eminent Poets of France, Second Edition, 
considerably improved, with h man Additional Notes. 


on th 
histo ry of the pn belong 
ing yeni es and the 




















This compilation, including selections from the yoest eminent 
, as well as from the subsequent 
and living poets of France, may justly claim admission yt oe 
Lite or as a Class-Book in snes ls. The 

es as been taken to exclude everything incom: 
patil le with delicacy, the object being to unite pe h ere, 
amusement, a course of religious and moral instructio: 

Pieces of toogreat length have been abridged, but ins a manner 
to sustain the connexion, —s include at is essential to the 
—— 7 of the poem. notes are eppende . exp! 
suc! es or allusions as may require elucidation. 

Souter, Schoo Library. t-street; Richter & Co. 
Soho-square ; Hatchard & % & XY n, Piceadily Stafford, Doncaster; 
Mr. Thurgar, Norwich; and Bacon & Co. Norwich. 











Lenten: James Houtmes, No. 4 Took’ s Court, ences 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENEUM OF tice, 
2, Cotherme Street. Strand, b y JoHN FRANCIS ; ; and sold 

ai Booksellers om a nts: for kad 
Messrs. Bell & for IneLanp, W. F. 


Yokemep. | Dublin ; j ore for the CONTINENT, M. Baudry,9, Rue 
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